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Foreword... 


This volume of Teacher Education, as the title indicates, contains 
“Significant Speeches of the Centennial Year.” The Steering Com- 
mittee for the Centennial is grateful to the Editorial Committee for 
assembling and publishing a few of the numerous addresses delivered 
during the centennial year of 1957. Obviously many significant 
speeches had to be omitted. This is not due to inadvertence, but is 
caused by the inability to obtain certain manuscripts, by the printing 
of a separate publication containing speeches delivered at the in- 
auguration of President Bone, and by the practical limitation of the 
size of this publication. 


The speeches contained herein accent the three facets of the 
centennial slogan, namely: (1) “stemming from the past,” (2) “teach- 
ing the present,” and (3) “forming the future.” 


(1) One reason history repeats itself is that people do not Jearn 
from the lessons taught by the past. Illinois State Normal University 
is deeply rooted in the past. Hence, the first one hundred years were 
carefully chronicled in the history, Grandest of Enterprises, and por- 
trayed in the motion picture, “Proud Thy Halls.” Likewise a consider- 
able portion of this bulletin is devoted to the backward look at ISNU 
—the first state-supported institution of higher education in Illinois. 
It is highly significant that when the institution was started, the 
founders chose the name “Illinois State Normal University.” They 
wanted an institution which accented teacher education and which 
was on a higher level than the “normal schools” of that early day. 
After one hundred years, hindsight reveals the foresight of these 
founding fathers. 


(2) Many of the talks delivered on the campus in 1957 accented 
current trends. Many of the eloquent speakers directed their timely 
thoughts to the present tense. The centennial year of 1957 witnessed 
the beginning of the International Geophysical Year. It was in this 
year that the Russians launched their first satellites. These and other 
events during ISNU’s centennial year directed much attention to the 
present problems of education and especially teacher education. 


(3) The film depicting activities during the centennial year was 
appropriately captioned, like the pageant, “Faith in the Future.” As 
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‘Thomas Jefferson once said, “I like the dreams of the future better 
than the history of the past.” An American proverb succinctly states, 
“Hats off to the past, coats off to the future.” The fruits of the past 
are indeed the seeds of the future. Since today touches tomorrow, 
many of the centennial programs were slanted toward the faraway 
future in education. The next hundred years can be a commemorable 
century, too. Since teaching itself is dedicated to tomorrows, it is 
appropriate that an institution, which for one hundred years has 
devoted itself to teacher education, accent the future tense. Road 
maps to new beginnings are being sought in elementary, secondary, 
higher, and teacher education. The tangible intangibles of the tasc1- 
nating future are the continuing challenges as ISNU moves forward 
into its second century. 


Chris A. DeYoung 


Executive Secretary 
Centennial Committee 
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Centennial of State-Supported 
Education in Illinois 


WILLIAM G. STRATTON 
Governor of Illinois 


Occasion: Founders’ Day Centennial 
Illinois State Normal University 
February 18, 1957 


One hundred thirty-nine years ago, a Maryland-born farmer 
took the oath of office as the first governor of Illinois. Not the type of 
gentleman to mince words, Shadrach Bond rode a horse from his farm 
to the state capitol at Kaskaskia, delivered his inaugural address, then 
rode back home to pick up his plowing where he had left off that 
morning. 

What he said, however, dispels the notion that he was a rustic in 
thinking as well as mannerisms. One of his first concerns for the new 
state, and one that is still paramount to this governor, was the educa- 
tion of its citizens. Standing in front of the crowd that had gathered 
to hear his speech, Governor Bond said, “The subject of education 
cannot fail to engross your serious.attention. It is our imperious duty 
for the faithful performance of which we are answerable to God and 
our country, to watch over this interesting subject.” 

After he had proposed the manner in which school districts would 
be created, he made this appropriate statement: “No employment can 
be more engaging than that of husbanding those resources which 
spread through all classes of our fellow citizens the means of wisdom 
and knowledge.” This statement is as indicative of our present concern 
for education as it was for those citizens of a century ago. It was 
largely through the foresight of public officials such as Governor Bond 
and the sustained interest of private citizens that the movement for a 
free public school system in Illinois prospered. 

When the state’s constitution was ratified in 1848, free public 
schools became a reality. However, most persons concerned with edu- 
cation viewed this as only the beginning. There were many individuals 
who believed that greater provision of free schools was not the ulti- 
mate goal oi an educational system. These people were vitally inter- 
ested in providing for teachers in the schools. 

Accordingly, as early as 1853 a meeting was held here in Bloom- 
ington for. the purpose of organizing the Teachers’ Institute, which 
later became the IJlinois State Teachers’ Association. The educators 
attending that meeting can be complimented on the facility with 
which they faced their problems, which must surely have seemed un- 
surmountable. I]linois was a new state. Settlers were arriving in ever- 
increasing numbers and the problems of education seemed remote to 
thoxe interested in establishing a homesite. 
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However, with the dedication that seems to be a trademark of 
teachers, they vigorously endorsed a resolution calling for the estab- 
lishment of a normal school to prepare teachers for our public schools. 
Less than three years later, on February 18, 1857, Governor Bissell, 
the first Republican Governor of Illinois, signed legislation founding 
our first state-supported university—lIllinois State Normal. I can 
imagine with what pride the news was received by those who gave 
their time and effort to achieve this. 


Today, we are celebrating the centennial of that event. As a 
citizen of Illinois I am justly proud to be a part of this celebration. 
As governor, I can assure you that Illinois State Normal will continue 
to be an integral part of our state school system. For a century the 
sole purpose of Normal has been to train teachers, and in so doing, 
the University has left an indelible mark in the history of Illinois 
education. 


As I walked on the campus today I was impressed with the tre- 
mendous growth that has taken place here. Compare it to what those 
first nineteen students saw the first day they attended class. Assembled 
in a rented building, those first students could not foresee the growth 
and the many changes that would affect their Alma Mater. 


Yet from the unimpressive beginning one can see this pattern of 
growth. Even before the first term ended, a Model School for primary 
grades had been opened and a university to educate teachers was a 
reality. From that modest start our state system of schools has de- 
veloped—a system that now ranks among the best in the nation. 
From those first nineteen students the enrollment has grown until it 
is estimated that during the past one hundred years, half a million 
students have entered our six state-supported universities. It seems 
inconceivable that such great strides have been made during the space 
of a century. Yet in reviewing the statistics, the proof is there. 

Let us look back to 1860 for a minute. That was the year that 
Normal graduated its first class. There were ten students in that class. 
Today the University has 4,868 students, 286 faculty members, and a 
physical plant of twenty-five major buildings. These figures can be 
compared to the 127 students and pupils, with six teachers, who used 
two floors of rented space while the first building was under construc- 
tion. And according to indications, this is just a sample of the growth 
we will witness during our lifetime. We are only now beginning to 
feel the influx of students in our colleges. Every forecast of future 
enrollment predicts huge increases for our institutions of higher 
education. 

Normal has not grown in physical size only. From a very limited 
curriculum offered its first students, the University has expanded until 
it now lists nineteen different fields of specialization for the prospec- 
tive student. There are, I understand, some 785 different courses 
taught here today. These statistics, impressive enough in themselves, 
cannot compare with the impressions created by graduates who have 
left Normal University to work in their chosen profession. 
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Today, when there is an ever-increasing demand for school 
teachers, we cannot fail to recognize the importance of our Normal 
schools. With pupil enrollment in the state nearly doubled in the past 
ten years, we are faced with the task of graduating instructors who 
are capable and dedicated. It is our duty as private citizens and public 
officials to provide the best in facilities and training for those prospec- 
tive teachers. In their hands they hold the future of I]linois’ youngsters. 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of instruction in 
a University such as this one. It is more important, however, that 
graduating students enter the teaching field. It would be a serious 
blow to our educational system if the majority of these graduates as- 
sumed positions other than in the teaching profession. 


Here, again, the teachers colleges have demonstrated the depth ot 
their dedication. I believe that something like 80 per cent of your last 
year’s graduates are now actively engaged in teaching. Of the remain- 
ing, some are fulfilling their military obligations while others are con- 
tinuing their education. Actually, only a very small percentage is 
employed outside of teaching. ‘This is a record which reflects the 
effectiveness of your University’s program. 

Yet, even this high percentage of graduates entering the profes- 
sion is not enough to meet the demand for teachers in Illinois. Re- 
quests for instructors in elementary and secondary schools far exceed 
the number that can be prepared by our teachers colleges. Part of 
the responsibility for getting young people interested in teaching must 
come from these colleges. The remainder must be derived from an 
enlightened program legislated by our public officials. 

I sincerely believe that your state government has made great 
strides forward in meeting this problem. During the last legislative 
session, more than 320 million dollars were appropriated to schools. 
This figure, exclusive of capital outlay, was the largest school ap- 
propriation in Illinois history. Over and above this accomplishment 
was the fact that we were able to raise the state education standard 
from $173 per pupil in attendance to $200 per pupil. In addition, an 
increase of more than four million dollars went into the teachers’ pen- 
sion fund. The teachers colleges received nine million dollars for new 
construction, some of which went toward the rehabilitation of 
Normal’s Fell Hali. 

We have estimated that in the very near future, our state-operated 
schools of higher learning will need the huge sum of 165 million 
dollars to enlarge their facilities. I have made it clear in my recent 
inaugural address, that this amount should be included in our forth- 
coming bond issue. 

While we have been preoccupied with the problems posed by the 
elementary school population, we have not neglected those of our col- 
leges. Two years ago, I appointed a temporary Higher Education 
Commission. It was asked to examine the needs and resources of the 
state for higher education, particularly in the light of the projected 
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enrollment growth, and to make specific recommendations. This Com- 
mission will render its report during the current session of the legis- 
lature. 

I believe, from the work already done by this Commission, that 
a permanent body in our state government should be established to 
inform the public as to the needs of higher education and to provide 
the legislature, the officers, and the commissions of state government 
with staff-prepared information which would be helpful in making 
decisions affecting more than one institution. Although the individual 
institutions would not be limited in presenting their recommendations 
through existing channels, a permanent commission could make an 
important contribution to the coordinating of existing programs and 
be an effective agency in advising on plans for the state as a whole. 
At the present time there is no existing department or agency pre- 
pared to do this. 

These and other measures too numerous to mention here are some 
of the means by which your state government has maintained a high 
standard of education in Illinois. We are pledged to seek further 
means so that this high standard will be continued. 

Today, Illinois State Normal University is entering its second cen- 
tury. The challenges it must face are many. We are living in an era 
of science. It is a period when the need for education is greater than 
ever before in the history of our country. The atomic age is here. 
Whether we approve or not, it is here to stay. There is a great 
demand today for researchers in all fields: physicists, engineers, elec- 
tronics technicians, and hundreds of other specialists. And the need 
for these trained specialists will become greater as we progress in 
various fields. Scientists have just begun to realize the possibilities in 
the forces they have harnessed during the past few years. Any pre- 
diction of the number of people that will be needed in these fields 
twenty years from now, or even ten years, would be futile. 

Where will this multitude of specialists come from? They are in 
the classrooms as students today. In their ambitions lies the future of 
America—-perhaps of our civilization itself. Who will develop these 
future scientists, engineers, and technicians? Their teachers—today 
and tomorrow and the next day. The demand in our schools today is 
not merely for someone to teach, but for real teachers. The need is 
for persons who can bring all the training given them by our teachers 
colleges and use it to the best advantage of their pupils. 

This is your challenge. Illinois State Normal University is stand- 
ing on the threshold of its second century. If we are to judge its 
future successes by the results of the first one hundred years, there 
is little doubt that it can meet this challenge. 
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“Its Profit Better than Gold” 


ROBERT G. BONE 


President of 
Illinois State Normal University 


Occasion: Illinois Education Association 
December 26, 1957 


“It is believed that the interests of education in the state of Illi- 
nois would be happily subserved by a meeting of teachers and prom- 
inent friends of education. Mutual interchange of opinions, and a 
comparison of the various plans for successfully imparting knowledge 
would certainly result in the rejection of erroneous methods, and in 
the adoption of the best.” Thus began an invitation to an historic 
meeting of people interested in education in 1853. A similarly stated 
invitation was sent in 1953 to some Illinois people interested in educa- 
tion. Both of these meetings were long over-due, and the historical 
background of each would take too long to discuss in any detail. 

I believe that most people interested in education agree fairly 
well on its major goals, but there has been for decades, even centuries, 
disagreement as to the measures, practices, and methods in attaining 
these goals. One phase of this disagreement broke into the open in the 
year 1952 when a dean of education publicly answered an address 
given by a botany professor. A series of talks began; articles and books 
were written and read by thousands of people. Some groups unfriendly 
to schools and to increased taxes for schools made the most of the 
controversy. As a result, a few educators met in Chicago in October 
1952 and proposed a series of meetings of Illinois citizens to study 
what was happening in the school in their state. The invitations were 
sent to approximately one hundred persons to meet at Allerton House 
near Monticello. A preliminary meeting took place in December, and 
the Conference got underway in February 1953. 

Now let us glance at the background for the other meeting. In 
the 1840’s and 50’s, a number of citizens in Illinois were disturbed 
over the inadequate schooling, the lack of free schools, and the poorly 
prepared teachers in the subscription schools and academies. However, 
the vast majority of the people did not understand schools, the need 
for them, nor the problems and steps involved in obtaining good free 
schools. In the fall of 1853 Henry H. Lee, Principal of the Garden 
City Institute of Chicago, and James A. Hawley, a book agent of 
Dixon, Illinois, were in Bloomington and called on a friend of theirs, 
Professor Daniel Wilkins, Principal of the Central Illinois Female 
College. Wilkins suggested that the two men drop by his home and 
spend the evening. They discussed education, the importance of it, the 
need for a free school bill, and the dire need of adequately prepared 
teachers. Before the evening was over, they decided that a convention 
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must be called to discuss and possibly press for some forward steps in 
the field of education. 


Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Lee called on the Honorable Alexander 
Starne, Secretary of State and ex-officio Superintendent of Common 
Schools. He agreed to head a call for an education convention. Mr. 
Wilkins consented to set up the meeting and thirty-two leading 
educators in the State signed the call for the convention to be held in 
Bloomington on December 26, 1853, one hundred four years ago this 
evening. The invitation read as follows: 


It is believed that the interests of education in the state 
of Illinois would be happily subserved by a meeting of 
teachers and prominent friends of education. Mutual inter- 
change of opinions, and a comparison of the various plans 
for successfully imparting knowledge would certainly result 
in the rejection of erroneous methods, and in the adoption 
of the best. The beneficial influence of teachers’ institutes 
in other states, and the importance of occasional conven- 
tions of education have suggested to teachers in various 
parts of the state the importance of calling an educational 
convention to be composed of teachers, superintendents, 
the commissioners of schools, and friends of education 
generally. 

From various directions the call has been proposed and 
Bloomington has been unanimously agreed upon as the most 
convenient place, and the 26th of December instant the 
most convenient time. That city can be reached by railroad 
from many portions of the state, and that time is one at 
which schools are commonly enjoying a brief vacation. 

The convention will organize on the evening of Mon- 
day, December 26, and will probably extend its sessions 
through several days. Arrangements have been made for 
public addresses during the evenings, commencing on the 
evening of the day designated, at 6 o’clock p.m. 

Arrangements have been made with several railroad 
companies to carry delegates to and from the convention 
at half fare and the citizens of Bloomington have gen- 
erously provided for the entertainment of the delegates 
free of charge. 


Early in the session the group agreed upon three resolutions and 
appointed committees to implement them. These were first, to organize 
a teachers’ organization, second, to request the legislature to create 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, and third, to 
edit a periodical devoted to education. Two of their main over-all 
goals were to create free public schools and a normal school in the 
state of Illinois. 


Under the leadership of Wilkins and others, their three resolu- 
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tions and two goals were realized. (1) The Illinois State Teachers 
Association was created. (It became the IEA in 1936.) The Rev. 
William Goodfellow of Illinois Wesleyan University was named 
President and Daniel Wilkins was named Secretary. They were to 
meet in Peoria on December 26, 1854. (2) With considerable writing 
and some lobbying, the office of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction was created in February 1854 at a special session of the 
legislature called by Governor Matteson. The Governor named 
Ninian W. Edwards to this office until the first regular election. 
(3) A periodical was published under the joint editorship of Daniel 
Wilkins and W. F. M. Arny. The first issue of The Illinois Teacher 
was published in February 1855. 


Spearheaded by the Illinois State Teachers Association, the Edu- 
cation Act of 1855, better known as the Free School Bill of 1855, was 
passed. Schools began to mushroom. There was a serious teacher 
shortage—even with many poorly qualified people teaching. In the 
annual meetings of the Association each December (in Peoria in 1854, 
in Springfield in 1855, and in Chicago in 1856), greater and greater 
stress was placed on the need for a public normal school. Daniel 
Wilkins was one of the active leaders in this crusade. He pleaded for 
this, even though he knew that such an institution would very likely 
bring to an end his female college—in fact, it did. In the second 
issue of The Illinois Teacher, Daniel Wilkins was asked to write a 
shortened version of a speech he had given on the need for a normal 
school. One of the paragraphs of the article entitled “The Teacher’s 
Trust” stated, 


The primary school may well be called the nursery of 
freedom, the cradle of liberty. If you wish to enslave a na- 
tion throw around it the dark mantle of ignorance; but the 
moment you truly educate the masses of any nation, that 
moment it will break the fetters of oppression, and assert its 
liberty. . . . In the United States, there are over 4,000,000 
of children between the ages of four and sixteen. This im- 
mense number is rising up in our midst, soon to enter the 
ranks of active manhood, as the leaders, propagators, and 
defenders of American freedom. Where must they receive 
the qualifications to prepare them to take the places of their 
fathers? Upon whom must devolve the great and important 
trust of disciplining, cultivating, and developing the minds 
of this immense company springing up and preparing them 
to discharge the duties, and fill the places of responsible free- 
men? It is to the teacher, and almost to him alone, that we 
look for a response to this noble and praiseworthy undertak- 
ing. Here is a work, vast in its magnitude, transcendent in 
its object, and glorious in its results, committed to the faith- 
ful teacher. . . . Who, we say, that would see our free 
institutions perpetuated, and America happy, cannot see the 
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accumulating responsibilities and trusts which are rolling 
upon us? Here is a work of immense magnitude for the 
teacher. The question arises, how are teachers to be thor- 
oughly qualified for this great work? . . . 

. . . As a means to enable us to accomplish this inesti- 


mable object, we see the absolute necessity of a Normal 
School. 


Inasmuch as Daniel Wilkins can be called one of the fathers of 
the IEA, inasmuch as Daniel Wilkins was one of the first two editors 
of The Illinois Teacher, and inasmuch as he was one of the men who 
brought about the creation of Illinois State Normal University, I 
should like to pay tribute to this great educator and give a very brief 
history of his life. 

Daniel Wilkins, Jr., was born in Franklin County, Vermont, on 
September 21, 1820, the tenth child of Daniel, Sr., and Susannah 
Brooks Wilkins. When he was thirteen, his family migrated west, 
settling in Newport (now Marine City), Michigan. A year later, in 
1834- 1835, he shipped as steward and cashier on a large lake vessel 
sailing out of Detroit. After about a year of this, he decided to obtain 
more schooling. He finished his lower school education at St. Clairs 
Academy and then accepted a position teaching in Newport. He 
entered Oberlin College in 1842 and the University of Michigan in 
1845. He taught school during these years and graduated with an 
A.B. from Michigan in 1849. He also preached occasionally and was 
ordained as a minister. In 1850 he married Ellen Platt of Ann Arbor. 
They had five children. He came to Bloomington in 1851 and pur- 
chased an acade my begun in 1834 by the Rev. Lemuel Foster, a 
Presbyterian minister. He called it the Central Illinois Female Col- 
lege. Wilkins and his wife soon made it a very desirable school, and it 
grew to 221 pupils by 185+ so that he had to hire assistants as he and 
his wife could not handle all of the classes. Daniel Wilkins attended a 
few classes each year at Illinois Wesleyan University, which began 
classes on October 2, 1851, and received there a master’s degree in 
foreign languages in 1853. 

One must remember that there were still very few public (that is, 
tax supported) schools in Illinois. In fact, until 1856 there were not 
many tax-supported elementary schools, and Jacksonville had one of 
the very few public tax-supported high schools in Illinois. As men- 
tioned above, one of the early acts of the Teachers Association was to 
press for a free school bill, and late in 1854, Professor Wilkins was 
asked by Ninian Edwards to help in the writing of the school bill 
which was enacted in 1855. 

At the meeting of the State Teachers Association in December 
1856 in Chicago, the Association, by a sweeping majority, resolved 
to press for a state normal school. Three men—Daniel Wilkins, one of 
the strong supporters of a normal school; Charles Hovey, principal of 
Peoria’s new first high school and retiring president of the Associa- 
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tion; and Simeon Wright, president-elect—were asked to meet with 
their colleague, William A. Por well, the first elected Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and draw up a bill for presentation to the Illinois 
legislature. On February 18, 1857, the bill drawn up by these men 
was enacted and signed by Governor William Bissell. The bill named 
a State Board of Education composed of fifteen members, including 
Daniel Wilkins of Bloomington. 

Although the Board said that the location of the new normal 
school would be determined largely by the bids of various towns, a 
committee of three (Wilkins, Dr. E. R. Roe, and E. W. Bakewell) 
was chosen to visit the competing sites, in order to be sure that the 
locations offered by the bids were satisfactory as a site for the state 
normal university. To a large degree through the efforts of Jesse Fell, 
North Bloomington, now Normal, was selected as the site on May 7. 

Daniel Wilkins, zealous in his desire for good schools, tax-sup- 
ported schools, and a teacher-education institution, saw the realization 
of these goals. Illinois State Normal University opened classes on 
October 5, 1857, and a free high school in Bloomington began classes 
the same fall. In spite of the high reputation of his private academy, 
the Central Illinois Female College closed its doors. In a sense, Daniel 
Wilkins had worked himself out of a job and an investment. However, 
we are told that he was happy over the trend of events. 

Wilkins was named Professor of Natural Science and did some 
teaching in foreign languages at Illinois Wesleyan from 1860 to 1865. 
He was also named Mclean C ounty School Commissioner and held 
the job for ten years (1857-1867), longer than any of his seven 
predecessors. In 1867, he became the first County Superintendent of 
McLean County. 

In a four-page sketch of Wilkins’ life, published in 1903 by the 
McLean County Historical Society, Mary Hoover wrote that “his 
chief effort was to establish a graded system of study, and to urge a 
higher standard for education and a uniformity of books. It was by his 
untiring energy and perseverance that the tax required by state law 
for the support of schools was levied in Bloomington, which made the 
present school system possible. A large number of citizens, including 
a majority of the City Council, objected to the tax, especially those 


who preferred to educate their children in select schools. . . . His 
success lay in his personal work, visiting all the schools in the county 
and forming the acquaintance of teachers and pupils... . Mr. 


Wilkins was aggressive in the cause of education and reform, always 
in advance of the times in which he lived, and was fully appreciated 
only by those who knew him best.” 

As no biography of Wilkins has been written, beyond the four- 
page sketch referred to above, we must glean what we can by reading 
his many articles in The Illinois Teac her, references to his spee sches, 
positions he held, and culogies at the time of his death. He was quite 
obviously a man who was very thoughtful of others; he never sought 
wealth or fame; yet he achieved a greatness that we all might well 
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try to emulate. He gave a great deal of himself to education, to 
reform, and to the underprivileged in Illinois. One characteristic 
which he emphasized time and time again, was the need for under- 
standing. But even more important, he not only believed strongly in 
the need for understanding, but he was one who translated his beliefs 
into action. 


However, before discussing his strong belief in this need, I should 
like to continue my brief sketch of Daniel Wilkins’ life. He was always 
interested in reform and in trying to get his fellow citizens in Illinois 
interested in educating the youth, in understanding the juvenile delin- 
quents, the mentally sick, the alcoholics, the indigent, and the under- 
privileged. By 1874, the public schools in Illinois were greatly im- 
proved over 1851, when he first came to the state, and he felt he 
should devote himself to a more needy cause. So in that year, 1874, he 
accepted the position of the superintendency of the Washingtonian 
Home, located on West Madison Street in Chicago. This home worked 
with alcoholics and destitute people. He was a superior superintendent. 
However, he gave so much of himself, not only to these needy people 
but also to his constant attempts to get citizens to understand one 
another and help one another, that he overworked and finally suffered 
a stroke early in 1892. He resigned his position in June, but lingered 
on until his death at the home of his daughter on January 3, 1894. 

As has already been mentioned, Daniel Wilkins was incessant in 
his attempts to get people to understand one another and one another’s 
ideas and problems. His numerous writings in the early editions of 
The Illinois Teacher, his speeches as reported in newspapers, and his 
publications all emphasize understanding. I should like to develop 
into present-day needs this characteristic which he so strongly believed 
in and spoke for. In this small one-world of ours we have great need 
for understanding. 

With a continually growing shortage of teachers, with questions 
as to whether our education is producing the best results, and with 
Sputnik and Flopnik raising questions in the minds of many people, 
some blame our education, and some say that we must give far more 
money toward the education of our future citizens. In any case, we 
will all agree on our common goal—educating the youth of today to 
be the citizens of tomorrow. 

Yet in spite of our common goal, the great group of people vitally 
and honestly interested in education are not really working together 
as they could and should. There are real differences of methods and 
philosophies; there is too often lack of understanding between the 
school and the public, between teacher and administrator, between 
college and high school, between high school and the lower grades. 
While some of these differences are real, many are, I believe, the 
result of misunderstanding, and these impede our desired progress. 
There are numerous types of misunderstanding. There is one which is 
semantic. There is one of emphasis or intent. There is one of ideas. 
These are all based on written and spoken words. There are others 
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based on lack of observation or lack of information. Nonetheless, 
whatever the types, whatever the reasons, concerted action toward 
better education is hampered. 

We must speak one another’s language. I do not mean that we 
should all learn French, German, Spanish, or Russian, although I 
believe a speaking knowledge of another tongue would be helpful in 
this small world of ours. I am really saying that we Americans should 
make ourselves understood by our listeners by talking or writing in 
clear, logical, concise statements and by defining our terms where 
there might be some question as to meaning. Semantics is often the 
cause of misunderstanding. On more than one occasion, I have seen 
persons, who disagreed, sit about a conference table discussing their 
disagreements. After a while they discover that their differences are 
negligible or even non-existent. 

How often I have said something publicly or have heard some one 
else say something which is correctly quoted in the paper or period- 
ical, but which can be construed differently because the written word 
cannot pick up the inflection, the attitude, or the atmosphere. Further- 
more, a sentence may be out of context and take on a different mean- 
ing than intended. 

There is also the misunderstanding that comes from lack of actual 
knowledge or experience. You may be critical of another’s job or 
position, yet the only way to be completely fair is to put yourself in 
that person’s place. Bringing this down to present company, we often, 
because we lead busy lives and have full schedules, fee] that “the other 
fellow” has it easier, whether it is the teacher, the caretaker, or the 
administrator. I can recall when I was a teacher (and I have been for 
a large part of my adult life), that I had a full schedule of classes 
with 150 students, with conferences, with papers to grade, with pre- 
parations, and with related outside activities. I wondered if anyone 
was busier than I. It was very evident, in my mind, that neither the 
businessman nor the school administrator worked as hard, yet he got 
paid more. On the other hand, I’ve heard businessmen say, “Oh for 
the life of a teacher. They have Jong vacations and far less respon- 
sibility.” I have heard an administrator say that teachers have it 
easy, while he has to keep the school going; he has to see that the 
physical facilities are in order; he must keep up public relations; he 
must carry out myriads of little things which add up to a twenty-four- 
hour-a-day responsibility. I know of many people who have shifted 
from one of these areas to another, and I think that these people are 
almost always more understanding, even though they think that they 
are busier in their new work than ever before. 

To understand another person, his position, or his beliefs, how- 
ever, does not mean that you need to agree with him. Compromise is 
wise and even vital at times; for example, our forefathers would never 
have produced our country’s Constitution if they had not com- 
promised. We must accept the fact that another person has a point of 
view, and even understand that view. But that does not mean that 
we necessarily agree with it. 
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The first meeting of this Association was called in 1853 to bring 
about better understanding concerning schools and to unite a large 
group of people in moving education forward. Likewise the meeting 
at Allerton Park called in 1953 was called to bring about better under- 
standing and to look into the criticism of the educational system of 
the time. Some criticism was constructive; some was not. Some criti- 
cism was based on observation, studies, and facts; some was based on 
isolated incidents, or a misunderstanding of procedures, on obsolete 
practices, or on a misuse of statistics. 

The group which met at Allerton House in February 1953 con- 
sisted of people of varying educational positions and philosophies. 
There were teachers and administrators from liberal arts colleges, 
teachers colleges, high schools, elementary schools and kindergartens; 
there were also persons from the PTA, school boards, and business, 
and others from the office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The entire membership was divided into ten groups to study (1) 
English and literature, (2) foreign languages, (3) mathematics, (4) 
physical and biological sciences, (5) social sciences, (6) school popu- 
lation, (7) program of studies, (8) evaluation, reporting, and promo- 
tion policies and practices, (9) the role of the counselor, and (10) 
agricultural education. These groups were each to visit three elemen- 
tary schools, four high schools, and three colleges of differing types 
and sizes. They were instructed to collect completed studies and to 
work on new studies in their area. By 1958 they were to present their 
findings and some recommendations. It was interesting to note as the 
entire membership met for its two-day conferences that the tensions 
and suspicions between groups diminished and then disappeared. The 
members began “talking the same language.” They saw that there 
were problems and differences in all areas. 


After a good deal of friendly disagreement and discussion, a 
number of facts have become fairly clear. The holding power in high 
schools is far better than twenty-five or fifty years ago. Far more of 
the youth are going to college. The physical and intellectual difference 
in any one class is often very great. The schools, for numerous reasons, 
are continually having to add more subjects and courses to the curri- 
cula. Whatever the problems, they will probably increase as the 
enrollment increases. 


The framers of educational policy must pattern schooling after 
the desires and needs of the man of today and of tomorrow. This 
man might be called the “industrial” or “managerial” man in our 
Western culture. As yet we are not sure of the best way to educate 
the children for these men of today and tomorrow. The framers feel 
some change must be made in our educational method, but almost 
any change is termed by some critics as a “retreat from the intellectua] 
heritage of our Western civilization.” 

For a while, at the conferences, lively discussions ensued over 
Dewey, Thorndike, life-adjustment programs, core curriculum, mental 
hygiene courses, and training of the mind versus the education of the 
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whole child. However, as classes were visited, as procedures were 
studied, the discussions became less acrimonious. The group was 
beginning to understand one another. This does not mean that they 
agreed entirely with one another’s philosophy. 

At the present time one can see some very gratifying and positive 
results. The group looks at education from kindergarten through age 
sixteen, not in three or four separate areas. A member of the group 
sees many of the problems of the elementary school teacher, or of the 
high school principal, for example, and not just his own specific field. 
The group has compromised on many issues. At the same time, there 
are still some real differences of opinion, but these are based on 
individual philosophies. I believe that every one connected with the 
conference, even in areas of disagreement, respects and understands 
the other’s point of view. Each person in this group, I feel sure, has 
an understanding of the meanings of words, phrases, and ideas of 
the others. Each has an understanding of some of the responsibilities 
and the problems of the others. Most of the study groups have finished 
their studies and have made definite recommendations. 

There is, of course, the very serious problem of how to dissemi- 
nate the understanding and achievement of the Allerton House Con- 
ferences. The best way to have rea] understanding is to be a part of 
such a long-term study group. Yet there is neither the time nor the 
money for all citizens to participate in such a study. It is hoped that 
all people interested in education will read the reports of the Allerton 
House Conferences. But more important, it is necessary for all people 
interested in education to study and observe, when possible, the 
studies, the work, and the practices of others involved in the field of 
education. 

Let us all, as we face the new year and the many problems and 
needs of the future in education, try to be more like Professor Daniel 
Wilkins, who did so much for education, who gave so much of himself 
for others, and who believed that real understanding was a pre- 
requisite of a better world and therefore should be a part of all people 
in the field of education. 

I should like to close with a verse which the Rev. Daniel Wilkins 
very likely used on numerous occasions when he talked on under- 
standing. It is from Proverbs 3:13-14: 


Happy is the man who finds wisdom, and the man who 
gets understanding, for the gain from it is better than 
gain from silver, and its profit better than gold. 
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Defining the Challenge for Education 
Beyond the High School 


DAVID DODDS HENRY 
President of the University of Illinois 
Vice Chairman, President’s Commit- 
tee on Post-High School Education 


Occasion: Centennial Summer Session Educational Conference 


July 17, 1957 


Higher education today is in the news. The so-called “tidal 4 
wave” of students is in the public consciousness. Advertisers use the a 
subject of the value of a college education as an attention-getter. 
News columnists and feature writers tell of the increasing difficulties 
in college admission. Formal reports of government and professional 
analysts deal with the shortages in specialized personnel. Comments 
of educators and educational groups on the problems of the schools 
and colleges have ready attention. 

President Eisenhower acknowledged this public and professional 
concern in his message to the Congress in January, 1956, and soon 
thereafter he appointed a Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School. This group, some thirty-three in number, composed of repre- 
sentative laymen and educators, first met on April 27, 1956. 


The charge given by the President was a broad one. The Com- 
mittee’s scope goes beyond the services of colleges and universities 
and includes all agencies for the educational service of adults. Further, Ks 
the Committee is to deal not alone with the problems which now exist, a 
but positively, as the President said, with the fact that “changing times ee 
and conditions create new opportunities and challenges.” 

It appeared very early that the Committee had a choice between 
preparing an exhaustive report upon the subject of its assignment, 
including philosophy, analysis, and advocacy of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of recommendations, or a report of limited objectives which 
would concentrate upon a few central ideas that could stimulate 
immediate action and point the direction of future planning. The 
committee adopted the latter course. 

An Interim Report, published November 16, 1956, contained six 
preliminary conclusions or premises upon which solutions should be 
based. Because they create the climate for the consideration of the 
issues before the Committee and because they are fundamental in a 
coherent attack upon the general problems, they are worthy of note 
at this time. 


1. “Our ideals and the increasing complexity of our civilization 
require that each individual develop his or her talents to the 
fullest.” 
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The problem: What are the obstacles to the developing of 
each individual to his optimum, and how shall they be 
removed ? 

2. “The needs of the individual and of society plus an unprece- 
dented growth in the population of post high-school age will 
far outrun the present or planned capacity of existing colleges 
and universities and other post-high school institutions.” 

The problem: How shall we plan for the development of 
institutional capacity? What is the present progress in plan- 
ning, and how may it be stimulated? 

3. “The needs of the oncoming millions of individuals with vary- 
ing capacities and interests will call for a broader range of 
educational opportunities, and less rigid time requirements.” 

The problem: How may present institutions and programs 
be enlarged and changed and what new ones would be most 
helpful? What is the role of community colleges and other 
institutions with varying objectives? 

4. “Many more able and qualified teachers will be needed than 
present efforts can provide.” 

The problem: How may teacher resources be extended and 
how may additional numbers of good teachers be recruited? 

5. “There must be promptly formulated an explicit, considered 
policy as to the role of the Federal Government in education 
beyond the high school.” 

The problem: How is such a policy evolved? What are its 
component parts? What are the immediate issues? 

6. “Even with the best financial utilization of existing resources, 
additional financial support must be provided if additional 
millions in the population are to be enabled to develop their 
talents to the fullest?” 

The problem: Financial support is the key to expansion of 
the future. How may expenditures for education keep pace 
with the expanding economy? How may education improve 
its position in the total expenditures of the nation? 


The Committee has considered these fundamental questions in 
as thorough a manner as its resources and time schedule would permit. 
Original research was not possible, but through sub-committees, 
regional workshops, regional conferences, and other assemblies of 
representative educational and civic groups, the Committee identified 
existing studies and data, outlined the principal source material, 
marked the major issues, examined current discussion and experi- 
mentation, and debated at length a series of recommendations for 
action. 

The major report of the Committee will be issued late in July, 
1957. One of its recommendations will be for a sevies of state con- 
ferences on education beyond the high school \,'« re they have not 
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already been held or other machinery created for dealing with these 
problems at the state and local level. Thus the specific recommenda- 
tions of the Committee will soon be'before you in general, and many 
of you will undoubtedly be involved in the planning of meetings for 
the consideration of their application to this state. 


A Central Issue 


The American people today have more facts and figures about 
their colleges and schools than have ever before been available. Infor- 
mation is abundant about needs and inadequacies, about opportunities 
and limitations in education. The record is clear as to the past contri- 
butions of education, including those at the higher and adult level, to 
economic prosperity, to national defense, to social stability, and to 
civic health. Validation of that record comes in the Soviet Union’s 
adoption of popular education and training as a national policy. 

What, then, is the challenge of Education Beyond the High : 
School? I believe the central issue to be: Will an orderly approach to ; 
a long-time objective be found and followed, or will short-range pres- ’ 
surized piecemeal answers, far short of the ultimate potential, be the 
practice? 

In the present debate about the educational future, there is much 
confusion, misconception, and false assertion. Panaceas are abundant. 
The proportions of the financial needs of our institutions are but 
vaguely realized and soluti ns are readily offered in easy generaliza- 
tions about the numbers ‘ students who ought to attend college, or 
how space can be better 1 ilized to save money. 

The current confus: n on long-range versus short-range solutions 
to contemporary needs is ‘illustrated by the reactions to the shortages 
of specialized personnel. All professions are worried by the lack of 
replacement numbers, as well as the lack of enough for growth for an 
expanding population. All employers of specialized personnel are 
similarly concerned. Dire predictions are made about bottlenecks in 
the flow of productivity and creativity so essential to prosperity and 
high standards of living. Unfavorable comparisons between the United 
States and Russia in the education of engineers and technicians are 
established, with implications for future insecurity of this country. 

The res»onses have produced proposed remedies that have missed 
the basic ¢ ignosis. Recruiting has been stepped up. through voca- 
tional guid ince, financial and job inducements, and exhortation. How- 
ever, such efforts, each one worthy and thoroughly justifiable, merely 
increase the competition and change the channel of supply, not its 
source. 

Enlarging the supply itself is advocated, but to what end if the 
institutions are ill prepared to handle the presently predicted in- 
creases? Loan funds, scholarships, vocational guidance are all worthy 
of increased attention, but they have little to do with helping insti- 
tutions do their job. Foundations, corporations, philanthropists, and 
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government agencies interested in these projects should not classify 
them as aid to education. There is a wide difference between ex- 
penditures on education or research activity or individuals and aid to 
institutions. 


A first objective should be to organize and increase our resources 
for “ways and means” to the end that an efficient and economical 
supply of educational service will be maintained and enlarged to 
meet the needs, and this suggests that support for institutions must 
have precedence over support for projects or even for individuals, 
where a choice must be made. 

A second key question is, will existing institutions be assisted in 
time to get on with the job? 

It promises well for the future that the present consideration of 
the needs for post-high school education includes great emphasis upon 
enlarging the variety of opportunities. The past strength of American 
education has been its diversity, and the demands of the future un- 
doubtedly point to the importance of new kinds of educational 
service as well as to new kinds of institutions. Evening colleges, com- 
munity colleges, technical institutes, educational television, home 
study, on-the-job training. adult education in many forms are all to 
be encouraged in the total potential of needed services. 

This concern with a broad and diversified base of educational 
service has within it, however, the threat of an unrealistic appraisal of 
the share of the load which will now fall on colleges and universities. 
While plans are being laid and proposals weighed. the vear-by-year 
additions fall heavily on existing institutions at a time when they are 
already severely pressed and when their shortcomings both in oper- 
ating support and facilities create serious concern. The immediacy of 
the new numbers is apnalline, for they are now nearly upon us and 
we are not readv. The formulation of plans and their implementation 
into dollar realities take vears: it takes a decade to prepare a teacher, 
six years to get the money, draw the plans, and build a buildine: 
meanwhile, new thousands must be served—in 1957, 1958, 1959, 
and 1960. 


Another concern grows from the one just discussed. Will the new 
numbers come ahead of resources and thus both dilute qualitv of 
instruction and limit those vitally important contributions of institu- 
tions, particularly universities, which mav be described as “heyond 
teaching”? The discovery of new knowledge has its own role in the 
creatness of the nation and must not be subsumed to the transmission 
of that which is now known. 


Will obiective well-considered planning control future 
srowth or will the development be piecemeal in response to specific 
pressures and haphazard solutions? Obiective state planning for higher 
education and the other agencies involved in post-high school educa- 
tion is a basic requirement for the davs ahead, if resources are to be 
provided promptly, efficiently, and effectively. In spite of the plan- 
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ning achieved in a number of regions, in the nation as a whole the 
tasks ahead have not yet been adequately measured nor have suitable 
designs been effected. Such planning must take into account the full 
potential of the private institutions, the non-baccalaureate programs, 
and all the agencies for adult education. 

It is gratifying to all concerned with these problems in Illinois 
that the Governor and the General Assembly are cognizant of them 
and have taken steps to implement solutions. The budgets adopted 
this year have emphasized the central necessity of improvement in 
faculty and staff salaries and acknowledged that current building ex- 
penditures are but a part of a longer range need. The proposal for a 
referendum on a bond issue for capital purposes at our public institu- 
tions represents sound preparation for the load ahead. And the 
establishment of a Study Commission on Higher Education provides 
machinery for orderly planning in a state-wide context. 

This legislative record is encouraging to educators and citizens 
alike, in demonstrating that Illinois is alert to its responsibilities in 
higher education and is prepared constructively to deal with the re- 
quirements of a growing state and a developing economy. 

Similarly, on the national level long-range financial support, im- 
mediate help to existing institutions, conservation of the research and 
service values of higher education, state and regional planning, are 
but opening questions in the Challenge for Education Beyond the 
High School. 

The central challenge, however, has been phrased by Walter 
Lippman in terms of the total education needs of the nation: 

Our education effort . . . has not been raised to the plateau 
of the age we live in... We must measure our educational 
effort as we do our military effort. That is to say, we must 
measure it not by what it would be easy and convenient to 
do, but by what it is necessary to do in order that the nation 
may survive and flourish. We have learned that we are quite 
rich enough to defend ourselves, whatever the cost. We must 
now learn that we are quite rich enough to educate our- 
selves as we need to be educated. 


Continuing Appraisal and Lay Participation 


The President’s Committee, in the words of the Chairman, “was 
charged with the responsibility of (1) identifying the problems of 
education beyond the high school; (2) stimulating planning, and (3) 
making recommendations to the President and the Congress in regard 
to the needs for federal action . . . You will note that we are not 
charged with developing any new educational philosophy. It is un- 
likely that we will say anything that has not been said many times .. . 
The usefulness of our reports and recommendations will not be 
measured by detailed content or unusual ideas. It will be valuable 
only to the extent it provokes discussion and action.” 
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Important as may be the service of the President’s Committee, its 
contribution will necessarily be limited, for the real solution to the 
problems of higher education and related areas lies in Jocal action; 
yet local action is related to regional and national appraisal. 

Here we have one of the key concerns in a consideration of the 
future of higher education. 


To those who are vitally interested in any given subject, the 
evolution of national attention to that subject, even when it has to do 
with the welfare of the nation, is tediously slow. Since public higher 
education is a state function, and non-public that of independent 
organizations, the cumulative concerns on a country-wide basis mount 
haphazardly. The President’s Committee gives the nation an oppor- 
tunity to take a special organized look at the needs for education 
beyond the high school, the capacity to fulfill those needs, and a 
program for action in the future. 

The lack of continuing machinery for such national appraisal 
and programming is obvious in the appointment of this ad hoc group. 
Without that machinery, the only way to get communication is 
through educational meetings, where educators talk to one another and 
adopt resolutions, a process hardly conductive to effective public com- 
munication and understanding. We are ill equipped to make national 
appraisal of education outcomes on a continuing basis, particularly ap- 
praisals involving the consumer, the employer, the parent, the student, 
the layman in general. It is obvious that this need will not be per- 
manently filled by occasional conferences or committee reports. One 
of the important outcomes of the President’s Committee may well be 
a public awareness not only of the present problems and some sug- 
gested solutions but also of ways and means to prevent recurring 
crises in education resulting from lag and inadequate planning. 

One of the most important unsolved problems in the relation of 
higher education to the public is the lack of machinery to give the 
American people a comprehensive, objective, multiple-dimensional 
view of their colleges and universities, and to do so repeatedly and 
continuously. One of the recommendations of the Committee will deal 
with this need. 


Conclusion 


As we work together for improvement in the resources for the 
educational task, we may be grateful that the American tradition has 
built a generally constructive attitude toward its basic importance. 

In spite of many inconsistencies in the public appraisal of the 
nature and extent of the task confronting education today, at all 
levels, in general there is great faith in its importance, an admiration 
of things cultural and aesthetic, a practical measurement of the rela- 
tionships between education and economic prosperity, an almost pas- 
sionate advocacy of the right of youth to have an opportunity for an 
education commensurate with talent, an understanding of the rela- 
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tionship between national defense and trained brainpower, between 
civic health and the preparation of citizens and leadership. 


There is a wide gap, however, between creed and practice, be- 
tween faith and fulfillment, between appreciation and appropriate 
action. Education as a function and as a process is one of the most 
complex in modern society, and the most complex of those directly 
dependent upon lay appreciation. There are twenty thousand voca- 
tions and professions which require some educational preparation. 
Concern with home life, social and civic life, and personal living on 
the highest terms is also the business of the schools and must be dealt 
with in realistic relationship to the wide range of individual interests, 
talents, and abilities. 


How can such an enterprise be translated for and evaluated by 
the average citizen, whose money in gifts and taxes must support it, 
is the key question confronting education today. The learning process 
by the public as to how and to what extent and for what purpose we 
shall educate ourselves will not take place through the lecture method. 
It must consist of more than viewing with alarm and defining needs 
by professional educators or national commissions. Nor is it enough 
to provide text materials by the mass media, important as is that 
service. 

The determining factor in public appraisal is the adequacy of the 
program itself, as measured by informed and interested consumers of 
education service. Direct widespread lay participation in the con- 
sideration of educational problems is therefore the only way by which 
the tremendously complicated work of the schools can have broad 
public understanding. The specific form lay participation will take will 
vary from community to community, from institution to institution. 
But the idea must have friendly support from the profession and from 
citizen leaders if it is to be as meaningful as it can be. 


In doing its part in finding an answer to the question, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee is going about its business in characteristic American 
fashion—seeking the advice of all concerned, stimulating discussion, 
encouraging planning, and, in the process, crystallizing its own ideas 
for appraisal. 


In many ways, the Committee’s task is quite overwhelming. The 
subject itself is complex, as we have noted, and unlimited in scope. 
There is great variation in the adequacy of source material—much is 
known, but much is unknown. Opinions are varied and conflicting. 
There are the pressures of strong opinion from those who want sup- 
port for immediate action, from those who want delay; from those 
who believe in the central importance of education, from those who 
don’t; from those who would impose hobbies and panaceas as solutions, 
and from those who seek the unanswerable before acting. 


We must not be discouraged if final solutions are not quickly 
found, if the questions discussed are unmanageable, if the issues are not 
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altogether clear. In a summary of the 1956 meeting of the American 
Council on Education, Mr. Sloan Wilson suggested the nature of the 
problem also before this group: “. . .business, labor, agriculture, and 
government find themselves as dependent upon schools and univer- 
sities as the schools and universities are upon them. A new circle of 
inter-dependence has been established among organizations which 
often used to think they could stand alone. As a result, a whole new 
setup of relationships must be hammered out . . . .It undoubtedly will 
take at least a decade to forge the new set of relationships necessitated 
by the disappearance of fully independent segments of society and to 
beat out tools for enabling educational institutions to accomplish the 
many new jobs assigned to them.” 

Whatever may be the conclusion of the President’s Committee, 
the American people have at last started thinking about plans for 
the future of higher education and education service for post-high 
school youth. With confidence in the process of democratic appraisal, 
it may be hoped the school and civic leadership together may build a 
responsiveness among-the people which will be a source of strength 
and inspiration for the challenging questions of our time. 
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Future Tense in Elementary Education 


MERLE GRAY 


Director, Elementary Education 
Hammond, Indiana 


Occasion: Centennial Summer Session Educational Conference 
July 18, 1957 


Although the theme for this conference is “Focus on the Future,” 
I feel sure each one of us is looking into the past one hundred years 
and paying silent tribute to the founders and the leaders of Illinois 
State Normal University. We are conscious that this is almost hallowed 
ground. We see here the realization of a dream that began a century 
ago, a dream of establishing a dynamic, growing institution of learning 
in which young people could gain knowledge and become more useful 
citizens. We think of the thousands of young people whose lives have 
been made more satisfying because of the contributions of those 
founders and leaders. 

As we look to the future, we give thanks for their wisdom and 
vision and hope their dreams can continue to grow and expand. It is 
our hope today to push their dream forward, to project it into the 
future in the belief that you, the leaders in our profession, will create 
a dynamic new design for education in the century ahead, a design 
which will enable our future citizens to develop the abilities they will 
need to meet the challenge of living in the new and different world 
that is evolving. 

Let us look at the future tense in the world around us. No one 
can predict with accuracy what the world will be like even five or ten 
years from now. The best we can do is to take a quick look at what is 
happening and try to anticipate the effect of those happenings on the 
lives and needs of children in our elementary schools. One thing is 
certain. Changes are coming so fast that we dare not ignore them. 
We must try to keep in touch with those changes and try to interpret 
them. 

What are some of the changes that will affect education for 
young children? 

For one thing, this is the International Geophysical Year. More 
than 5,000 scientists in some fifty-eight nations have joined forces for 
the most comprehensive and intensive study the world has ever known. 
Through this research the world’s geophysicists will attempt to get a 
unified picture of our physical environment——the earth, the oceans, 
and the atmosphere. These scientists are working toward two goals: an 
increased mastery of the universe, and the advancement of knowledge. 
It is believed that the results of this research will affect the daily living 
of everyone. Among the results will be a better understanding of 
climatic trends and improved long-distance radio communication. 
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Then, again, the reports on automation and technological change 
point emphatically and dramatically to the fact that we are on the 
threshold of an industrial age, the significance of which we cannot 
fully appreciate. We are told that technological change at an ever- 
increasing pace is inevitable. Machines will do much of the work 
which human labor has done in the past. But more and better trained 
manpower will be needed. The minds of men will have to control 
automation. As automation reduces the need for repetitive, drudgery- 
like thinking, it increases the need and the stimulus for creative, orig- 
inal thinking. People replaced by machines will do a more creative. 
a more technical, kind of work. The number of people who do menial 
labor will decrease. 


This new industrial age indicates a need for changes in education. 
As automation takes over the factory, the office, and many of the 
tasks of the home, the work week will be reduced and people will have 
more time to live. This means that education for leisure must be pro- 
vided. It means also that inner resources of people must be developed. 


The reports of the National Manpower Council in 1956 estimate 
that by 1965 there will be ten million more persons in the labor force. 
Women of necessity will account for more than half of that increase. 
Among these women will be 40 per cent of the mothers of elementary- 
age school children unless the present trend changes. 


The Council’s report highlights concerns with manpower which 
have direct implications for elementary education as well as education 
at higher levels. Among other recommendations are two that concern 
us at the elementary level. One is that we find ways to discover the 
potential abilities of children at an early age and provide the kind of 
education that can best develop those abilities. Another is that studies 
be made to find what happens to the pattern of family living, and 
particularly to young children, when mothers join the labor force. 


We must ask ourselves these questions: Are the children properly 
cared for? Is there need for nursery schools if mothers must work ? 
Is our growing problem of delinquency related to this problem? Is 
there need for extended school services for school-age children whose 
mothers must work ? Can we develop in children skills that will enable 
them to be self-sufficient? You and I, realizing that these children are 
the fathers and mothers of tomorrow, cannot help asking, “What kind 
of homes will they establish ?” 


In an address entitled “Evolution or Devolution?” which he 
delivered at Syracuse University in 1956, Norman Cousins pointed out 
with unforgettable clarity the dangers inherent in our experimentation 
with nuclear energy. He emphasized our moral responsibility to our- 
selves and to the world to assess its effects and to control its use. He 
showed how excessive radiation may in an instant of time reduce to 
nothing all that men of medicine have done through the ages to im- 
prove the life of human beings. He pin-pointed the danger we face 
today of destroying with one single action all that has been learned 
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through the centuries about freedom, and liberty, and self-government 
—unless we finds ways to use atomic energy for the benefit of man 
rather than for power over nations. 

Cousins closed his lecture with a plea for educators to develop 
a program that will equip young people for the new responsibilities of 
American citizens in the world. These cannot be little plans. They must 
be daring and creative if we are to change the attitudes and spirit, 
and the ways of thinking of people of the world. 


Dr. Maurice Kelley made this statement in a recent issue af 
Chemical and Engineering News: “Historians of the future may well 
record that the outstanding contribution of this century has been the 
development of the art of deliberate creativeness.” He probably had 
‘in mind creativeness in the fields of science and engineering. Cousins 
and other thoughtful writers would apply it to the science of human 
understanding and human relations. 


On May 21, 1956 an editorial in the New York Times closed 
with this paragraph: “Man is standing at the gateway to a new era in 
civilization. In the next four hundred years the earth’s population will 
multiply at least four times. Technology can feed, clothe, and shelter 
these people adequately and in some cases well. There will be no 
shortage of minerals, meals, or metals. Machine civilization will spread 
over the earth and it can provide for all from the most common 
substances—air, sea, water, ordinary rocks, and sunlight. Only one 
possible raw material shortage is foreseen—brain power!” 

This quick look at the changing world and its implications for 
education are summed up in a poem which I am sure you have heard. 
It is by Edwin Markham: 


“We are blind unless we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man. 
Why build ye cities glorious 
If man unbuilded grows? 

In vain ye build the world 
Unless the builder also grows.” 


What does this look at tomorrow mean for future education? As 
we think of future tense in elementary education we should keep in 
mind constantly the fact that we are talking about education for the 
children who are now in our elementary schools, as well as those who 
are yet unborn. Most of the boys and girls in our elementary schools will 
live until the end of the twentieth century, forty-three years. A large 
proportion of them will live well into the twenty-first century. We are 
preparing our children not only for life today, but also for the next 
fifty years, seventy-five years, or the century ahead. It is during these 
years that many of the predicted changes outlined earlier will come 
about. The urgency of the situation is overwhelming. Some boy in 
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your class may fly to the moon. Some girl may vacation on another 
planet. Burger’s poem is pertinent at this point: 


“I see tomorrow marching by 
On little children’s feet. 

And in their forms and faces 
Read her prophecy complete. 


I see tomorow look at me 
From little children’s eyes 
And think, ‘How carefully 


We'll teach. If we are wise.’ ” 


As we turn our attention to the future tense in elementary educa- 
tion six points demand consideration: 


1. The major purpose of education must be the fulfillment and 
self-realization of every child. That has been the purpose from the 
beginning of free public education in our country. Out of it has grown 
a unique American civilization which was founded squarely upon the 
concept of human liberty. Through the years we have learned to 
uphold and to defend the rights of the individual and to respect the 
dignity of man. The education of the future must renew its emphasis 
upon this ideal. There is need to reaffirm our faith in our children and 
our belief that each of them has human worth and human rights that 
must be given first priority. 


Education for the future must realize that the rapid pace which 
characterizes our modern life is likely to leave problems in its wake 
unless we can weave into the lives of children certain saving graces. 
Education for the future will need to give concerted emphasis to more 
spiritual and cultural values as well as to intellectual development. It 
will take pains to help all children develop self-respect and awareness 
of their own worth and responsibility as human beings, and also equal 
respect and appreciation for others. 

Our technological and scientific development has resulted in an 
ease of living which has deprived our children of a sense of belonging, 
of being needed, of becoming a part of community living. Youngsters 
want to feel that they have the ability to help with the problems of 
living. They need to be helped to develop a very real faith that they 
are not frail, inadequate, and unreliable. They need to be helped to 
realize that they are completely able to solve their problems, at their 
levels of maturity. The education of the future will strive to help 
children to develop a sense of accomplishment. 


All children have the problems which go with growing up and 
being human. They have the problem of learning the good things 
about life and people. The education of the future will help them 
feel that they are liked, trusted, and needed. It is the job of their 
leaders to free them, to open the path, to point the way so that they 
can attain their maximum of fulfillment and self-realization. 
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2. The second point that demands consideration in the education 
of the future is the necessity of educating every citizen so that he can 
contribute his maximum for his own welfare and for the good of the 
world. We in the elementary school must begin to discover the talents 
and abilities of every child and nurture and develop them. In our 
country, education is based upon the conviction that every child has a 
worth-while contribution to make, a role to play to attain a good life 
for himself and to contribute something for the common good. We 
hold that every child has gifts of one kind or another. It is time now 
that we learn to identify those gifts and help each child bring them 
into fruition. 

We have long recognized that all children are different. We have 
attested to the uniqueness of the individual. In spite of our efforts, 
too much of our teaching has been geared to the pretense that great 
differences in talent do not exist. Slower learners have all too often 
been cajoled, urged, and sometimes forced to fit a common pattern. 
Many have lost their self-respect and feeling of human worth. Many 
more have become unsocial in attitudes and anti-social in behavior. 
Many talented children have drifted along unless some teacher along 
the way stumbled upon the talent and fanned it into flame. It is 
urgent that we stop this waste of human talent. 

First we need to find ways to pool our findings from research and 
to incorporate them into our ways of teaching and guiding children. 
I agree with those who’ bemoan the lack of adequate funds for 
research, but I applaud those who call attention to the need to use 
what we have already learned—to do the best we know. 

We need new tests and new research techniques to help us iden- 
tify the many abilities of children. Finding the IQ and mental age are 
not enough. We need to know the learning potential of all children 
in many areas of learning. It is not enough to identify only the future 
scientists. 

The lives of our seriously handicapped children have been revolu- 
tionized by the use of imagination, ingenuity, and research in develop- 
ing new ways of teaching them, new materials, equipment, and tech- 
niques for training them. We are well on the way toward helping the 
handicapped to make the most of their abilities. We are salvaging 
these children and making them happier, more useful citizens. 

We need to use equal determination and imagination and the 
creative approach to find ways to adjust our program of education to 
the needs of all children if we are to make the most of our human 
talents and abilities. We are making some progress. Gradually text- 
books are being re-designed to meet various learning levels. Some 
newer methods of teaching are in the experimental stage. 

We are learning more about children. In a recent lecture Prescott 
testified to the ability of teachers who have been given training and 
guidance to put into practice what they have learned about child 
development, child guidance, and motivation of learning. He cited 
enough cases to justify the belief that new developments in teacher 
education will be a part of the program of the future. To move forward 
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and meet the challenge of the future we need to pull together, examine, 
evaluate, and expand our knowledge of the psychology of learning, 
the newer methods of teaching, and techniques for working with groups 
of children who have both common and varying needs. 


3. A third point that should challenge our attention in the edu- 
cation of the future is the preparation of children to meet changes as 
they come. Plato is credited with saying, “Limit not thy children to 
thine own ideas. They are born in a different time.” Since the world 
as we know it will be outmoded and we cannot predict what the 
future world will be, our children are entitled to an education which 
prepares them to participate in and make the most of the changes 
that are inevitable. For this purpose they will need skills and tools for 
continuous learning, they will need to know how to think, how to 
solve problems, and how to be creative. Then they must be fired with 
the desire to learn. 

Change is not new. It has been with us since the beginning of 
man’s efforts to control the forces of nature and use the world’s 
resources. The new problem is the speed with which changes are being 
made and the complexity of the results of these changes in daily living. 
They demand a new kind of adaptability and acceptance of change. 

Perhaps our greatest need is to recognize that children learn 
through participation in problem-solving. Once this principle is ac- 
cepted as a way of learning, we can help children develop the skills 
related to problem-solving. 

The tools of learning take on even greater significance as we 
look to the future. It is estimated that many more children will com- 
plete high school and college. Preparation for a career will be a must 
because there will be few places in the modern world for the individ- 
ual who is untrained. In the complex and challenging world of to- 
morrow children will have to continue to learn or live in confusion 
and insecurity and frustration. Education in the future will seek 
better and more effective ways of helping all children acquire the 
tools of learning. 

4. A fourth area that will concern us in the future is that educa- 
tion must do a better job than it has ever done before of helping 
children to know about and understand the world about them. They 
must have a functional knowledge of the science, the geography, the 
history, and the social studies of the world they live in. They must 
understand their place in the world and their responsibilities as citi- 
zens of the world. 

Our aims in teaching social science will be broader than they 
have been in the past. Our first responsibility will continue to be to 
help our children become truly and deeply dedicated to the ideals of 
democracy through knowledge and understanding and appreciation. 
Since our children will be global world citizens, they must be helped 
to become people with world horizons, capable of establishing peace, 
justice, and freedom in a world community of three or four billion 
neighbors. This means developing an even greater loyalty—loyalty 
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not only to their own community and nation but extending their 
loyalty to all humanity. 


These citizens of tomorrow will have to make decisions that affect 
themselves and their children and also millions of other people around 
the world. Education must become an instrument of world under- 
standing as well as an instrument of national appreciation and unity. 
The implications stagger the imagination. The decision as to whether 
we have chaos and suicide or international understanding, apprecia- 
tion, and respect for humanity rests in no small measure with the 
schools of the world today. 

Our country has been catapulted into a position of world leader- 
ship! Since it is the only country of the world that has had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in a democratic type of self-government, other 
countries that have recently won their freedom look to us for leader- 
ship. Either we accept the responsibility or experience the domination 
of the world by other nations with less altruistic motives. 

5. A fifth point that will concern us in the future is the need to 
provide education for children at an earlier age. Mothers are entering 
the labor force, either through necessity or by their own volition, and 
leaving their young children to the care of others. As a result, children 
of two, three, four, and five are, in many places, being cared for in 
groups, by untrained people, in emeeues and unwholesome en- 
vironments. 

Children from two to five are ready for the systematic training 
they would receive in good nursery schools and kindergartens. This 
does not mean a program which pushes down on the four- and five- 
year-olds materials and experiences that were designed for grade one 
or later. Nor does it mean a child-care program to relieve the parents 
of their responsibility. It means an activity program that is right for 
the maturity level of children from two to five, a program that is 
designed to help these young children satisfy a desire to learn and 
help them to grow and develop physically, mentally, and socially. 

Training in family living and in child guidance is. provided for 
parents of pre-school children as a part of .a good nursery school and 
kindergarten program. Parents seem to desire and need this training. 
The problem of what is happening to our pre-school age children is 
one that is being studied by professional groups, community agencies, 
and civic-minded service clubs, such as the AAUW, the PTA, and 
the LWV. 

6. Another problem that should receive consideration in the 
future is coordination and cooperation among all educational agencies 
concerned with and responsible for children—the home, the school, 
the church, the community. It is urgent that all of us who are con- 
cerned with children recognize that they are being educated, not by 
the schools alone, but by many other agencies as well. We in educa- 
tion have a moral obligation to help other agencies recognize and 
accept responsibility for their part in the education of children. We 
need to encourage these agencies to evaluate the influence of their 
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activities on the lives ot children. We need to encourage them to help 
us plan for children that they may experience continuity of learning 
and have security of consistency of training. This should include TV, 
the radio, and the press, as well as community activities. 

What of the future tense in teacher education? The recent White 
House Conference on Education pointed up the needs for having in 
every classroom: 


1. a broadly educated person, qualified to lead every child to an 
understanding of the complicated problems and relationships 
that will confront him; 

2. a person who has a broad background that is achieved through 
a sustained program of well-organized study; 

3. a person who grasps, understands, appreciates, and applies 
what is known about the learning process; 

4. a person of good personality, emotional stability, understand- 
ing, patience, interest in, and respect for, others. 

Teachers of the future will be expected to be highly professional 
people. They are the keepers of the spirits of children as well as 
trainers of minds. It is reasonable to expect that, in a country that is 
rapidly becoming “education conscious,” teachers will have five or six 
years of training, especially as the level of training rises for the popu- 
lation as a whole. 

Future tense in elementary education? Education holds the des- 
tiny of the world in its hand. It is this generation of children who will 
determine the kind of world we have in the future. You, their leaders, 
have the golden opportunity and a thrilling challenge to help them 
envision the kind of world it should be. If you have the imagination, 
the initiative, the creative leadership, you can design a dynamic pro- 
gram that will equip the children to grasp for themselves and the 
world the good life that lies just beyond the horizon. 

Clare Tree Major of the Children’s Theatre in New York would 
ask: 

“Have you visions of a finer, happier world? 

Tell the children. They will build it for you. 

Have you a word of hope for poor, blind, stumbling 
human kind? 

Then give it not to stupid, blundering men. 

Give it to the children. 

In their clear, untroubled minds, it will reflect itself 
a thousand fold, and someday paint itself 
upon the mountain tops. 

Somewhere a Lincoln plays and learns and watches 
with bewildered gaze our strange procession 
of mismannered souls. 

Have you a ray of light to offer him? 

Then give it, and someday it will help to make 
a torch which he will use to light the world 
to freedom and to joy.” 
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Education and Survival 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Occasion: Illinois Association of School Administrators 
September 25, 1957 


The major issues facing education today stem from two broad 
questions. The first: How are we going to educate children and youth 
to live and serve more effectively as citizens in our United States? 
The second: How are we going to equip youth to deal competently 
with al] that is implied in our new and increasingly difficult role of 
world leadership? 

Many wise men dedicated to the democratic way in one genera- 
tion after another have spoken fervently and out of deep conviction 
of the precious values and essential mission of education. Typical of 
these compelling calls to action was the voice of Henry Van Dyke, 
who, for his generation, argued that as the enlightenment and disci- 
pline of manhood is the best safeguard of a democracy, so should it 
be the object of our chief care. Here is how he expressed it: 


If we ever put the fortress and the fleet above, or even on a 
level with, the schoolhouse and the university, our sense of 
perspective will be out of focus. If we ever spend more to 
inspire awe and fear in other peoples than to cultivate in- 
telligence and character of our own, we shall be on the road 
to the worst kind of bankruptcy—a bankruptcy of men. 


If I had only two minutes more in which to make my final con- 
tribution to country and profession it would be a plea that somehow 
we might ignite a spark that would set fire to the minds of citizens 
everywhere, a fire of conviction that only an educated people can 
really move freedom forward. 


If we are to stay off the road to the worst kind of bankruptcy 
in this country we must seriously consider the imbalance in our ex- 
penditures today and accelerate the efforts to reappraise our whole 
concept of educational economics. 


In the past dozen years we have seen both Hiroshima and the 
launching of Sputnik. Neither we nor the world could ever afford 
atomic warfare, and it is vital to our very survival that we develop a 
broad and realistic national understanding of education’s role in 
assuring this survival. I doubt that many people in this country believe 
we can continue spending only about 4.5 percent of our national 
income on education when Russia spends at least twice that and gets 
results of which we are reminded every ninety-six minutes. 
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Sputnik means many things for all of us. For education it means 
that we must accept a major responsibility for expanding the national 
reservoir of trained manpower—not only in science and engineering, 
but also in the political and social sciences. This becomes equally 
necessary to maintain our military and technical strength and to 
maintain our society in all of its essential aspects. 

The new evidence of Russian achievement has perhaps brought 
about a “bloodless Pearl Harbor,” as one prominent American has put 
it, and if so, it can do us a great service. The satellite may help awaken 
many to the facts and needs of our educational system today. All 
these facts narrow to a single conclusion which was, of course, clear 
(but to not enough people) even before Sputnik; it is that within 
this generation America must have an educational expansion beyond 
anything ever known. It must be an expansion to match our popula- 
tion explosion and to parallel our pyramiding international responsi- 
bilities, so recently accentuated. All of this will cost more money than 
many ever expected to pay for education. This money must come from 
both public and private sources. The Report of the President’s Com- 
mittee for the White House Conference on Education in 1955 said 
that our spending on education would have to be doubled within the 
next decade. What kind of progress have we made in the first part of 
that decade? 


In 1955-56 the total expenditures for public elementary and 
secondary education, including capital outlay, was about $10.72 
billion. In 1956-57 that figure was up to about $11.76 billion, an 
increase of nearly 10 percent. But we are still faced with a major 
backlog of classrooms which is being reduced only very slowly because 
of steady and unprecedented enrollments. And the cost of education, 
like other things, continues to mount. 

What challenges face education in the critical years just ahead? 


Enrollments we know will continue their upward trend. Children 
already born make this certain. Demands for trained manpower will 
increase. Teachers will be hard to find for years to come, and despite 
the fact that 81,400 men and women entered the profession for the 
first time this year, we were still short 135,000 qualified teachers as 
the school year began. Recent estimates tell us that we will need 
45,000 more doctors by 1965, and 75,000 more college trained nurses. 
We will also need 120,000 more college teachers, 80,000 natural scien- 
tists and 100,000 engineers. The demand for technicians is on a similar 
scale. And to meet these unprecedented demands for manpower, we 
have the smallest group of potential leaders (age eighteen to twenty- 
four) in our nation’s history, largely because of the very low birthrate 
of the 1930's. 


So far I have been dealing with the educational problems created 
by our young people. We must add to these the needs and demands 
of another and increasingly important segment of our population—the 
adults age sixty-five and over. 
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Since the turn of the century our total population has doubled, 
as you know, but the number of persons forty-five to sixty-four years 
of age has tripled and the number of those age sixty-five and over 
has more than quadrupled. By 1965 it is estimated that we will have 
more than seventeen million persons over age sixty-five, whereas in 
1900 we had only three million. Apparently this ratio will continue 
to go up as science adds to our life span. The educational and social 
problems implicit in these figures should be matters of serious concern 
for all of us. 

One of the real achievements of this century has been the 
spectacular raising of the general educational level of the American 


people. Few nations have gone as far in the scope of their educational 
efforts. 


Many of us can remember when the average adult in this country 
had gone to school a total of eight years. Now the number is twelve, 
and still going up. Over 85 percent of our high school-age youth are 
now in high school. At the turn of the century this figure was about 
11 percent. 


In schools today we are trying to prepare young people to live 
and work effectively in perhaps the most complex and difficult times 
in world history. Yet we began the 1957 school year with a large and 
continuing shortage of classrooms. More than 39,000 of the nation’s 
137,000 schools are still housed in one room. 

Of the 31.5 million children in our public schools last year, there 
were 2.3 million for whom we actually had no room. But as all of us 
know, we made room for them somehow. A million and a half of 
them went into crowded and inadequate quarters; another 840,000 
went into half-day schedules. 

The situation has improved very little this year. Children on 
half-day shifts attend school less than the five or six hours most states 
require as a minimum. If they are on the single four-hour session 
so prevalent, they are deprived of an hour a day on the average. By 
the end of the school year they have lost a full two months. Multiply 
two months by the number of years these conditions prevail and you 
will see that elementary school children alone could lose almost two 
full years of schooling. These are stolen years, years which mean a 
loss of learning, of serenity and guidance; these losses can never be 
replaced. 

Such losses are all the more tragic today, too, when the demand 
for basic knowledge is increasing constantly. Children have to learn 
much more than their parents needed to know. Into their already 
crowded school day they have to fit a wide range of general courses. 
And as they grow older they must be educated sufficiently in a spec- 
ialized, and often highly technical field, to make a living and meet 
the nation’s demand for trained manpower. With all of this there 
must be continuous development in the skills and attitudes of 


citizenship. 
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Since the finest school—the most helpful curriculum—can impart 
little of value without good teaching, it is obvious that a resolute 
assault must be accelerated and directed to the whole problem of 
teacher shortages. 

Naturally, this requires respectable salaries, decent working 
conditions, and adequate provision of the modern tools and resources 
for efficient teaching. But it requires something more. We must 
glorify and dignify the work of the teacher and give it the prestige 
that properly goes with a noble service nobly performed. One of our 
exchange teachers from Norway this year, reflecting upon the less 
favorable status of teachers in the United States, remarked that while 
he had been deeply impressed by many things in our country, he 
looked forward to going home where the teacher is placed at the top 
of the social and economic scale and enjoys high professional standing 
in the community. 

One of the critical emerging problems today relates to our neglect 
of exceptional children--the children who are less bright than aver- 
age, the slow learners, the handicapped, those with speech or hearing 
troubles, and, equally, the very gifted, who all too often just “tag 
along” with the rest of the class, bored and frustrated, all too seldom 
getting the opportunity to develop their exceptional talents. In many 
countries the whole educational system is geared to the brilliant stu- 
dents, but as a result often an intellectual elite grows up, separated 
from the people. We would never wish to have a similar situation 
develop here, but there is clearly much improvement to be made in 
this field. 

Forty percent of all our boys and girls leave high school before 
graduation; many drop out to get jobs. Thousands of the most talented 
young high school graduates every year do not go on to college. These 
precious human resources we must conserve more wisely. They are 
coveted and encouraged in Russia, not overlooked and neglected. 

Part of the solution to this question lies in a significant expansion 
of guidance services within the school systems of the nation. To serve 
the 8, million high school students today we have only about 15,000 
full-time high schoo] counselors, or one for each 567 students. Most 
authorities agree that the recommended ratio should be one counselor 
for every 300 students; we devote only about half as much time to 
this function as is needed, and we must be thinking of ways to remove 
the roadblocks to more and broader guidance services. These road- 
blocks are, of course, the same faced by other programs—lack of 
trained personnel, lack of finances, and lack of administrative interest 
in or understanding of guidance. 

There is another equally important form of guidance to be con- 
sidered, too, in contemplating the increasingly complex work of the 
schools. I am thinking of the basic human values that call for the 
highest order of teacher guidance. The rising generations must relearn 
the old-fashioned lessons of thrift and hard work, that we do not get 
something for nothing and that the golden rule controls good human 
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relations. In all of these values they must have much practice and 
particularly must they learn cheerfully to perform the unenforceable 
obligations of the good citizen. All of these essentials the best schools 
know how to build right into the everyday educational process as 
youth learns to do by doing. The challenge is to spread and strengthen 
these educational processes. And in all of this we must indeed give 
primacy to moral and spiritual values and we who teach must always 
remember that we may be the only Bible some children ever read. 

Our failure to provide or sustain a satisfactory moral and spirit- 
ual climate for our children and youth is clearly reflected in the blight 
of juvenile delinquency. We cannot pick up a newspaper or switch 
on the radio without being reminded that the problem remains grave. 
Early in 1957, a Senate committee report predicted that unless we 
take strong counter measures, we may have a million juvenile delin- 
quents a year in 1965. 


Granted, it is the small minority of children who become drug 
addicts, gang hoodlums, and vandals. But the fact that the problem 
exists and is increasing gives us pause for some sober reflection. What 
can we do that we are not doing in school for children with special 
emotional problems or poor home backgrounds? How can we work 
more closely and more objectively with parents to help children grow 
into well-disciplined citizens? 

We have the answers to these questions in good teachers, sound 
instruction, diversified curricula, trained school social workers, coor- 
dination with community agencies and similar resources. Show me 
school systems thus fortified and I will show you prevention and 
improvement in delinquency problems. The pity of it is that those 
tried and proved methods are not sufficiently available to most of 
our schools and our youth. 


Ours is a prosperous country, and in this exciting age of auto- 
mation and nuclear energy we anticipate increasing prosperity. Our 
children need to know how to deal with prosperity with a keen sense 
of values to avoid the softening influences which have weakened and 
sometimes destroyed earlier civilizations. Democracy was not built on 
good times and easy living. It was fashioned by brave men who made 
moving sacrifices and carried agonizing burdens to gain their freedom. 
Tt will flourish only as long as men understand and cherish its funda- 
mental principles. 

As President Eisenhower noted in his second inaugural address, 
America, the bountiful, is our home, vet no longer the whole of our 
world, and “our full destiny lies with men of all peoples and all 
nations who are, or who would be, free.” 

This brings me to my second broad question: How are we going 
to educate children and youth te deal competently with all that is 
implied in our new role as leaders of the free world? 

Tt was fourteen years ago when Wendell Willkie first popularized 
an idea that the advent of atomic energy and guided missiles have 
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emphasized with a sudden vengeance: This is one world. It is no 
longer just a group of nations and civilizations spread around the 
continents and islands. We can communicate by teletype, radio, and 
telephone with almost any place on earth instantaneously; national 
television is here and international networks not far off. 


Yet all of these prodigious advances in science and technology 
do not seem to have had much influence on improving men’s relation- 
ships with each other. Conflicts between tribes, peoples, and nations 
have persisted through man’s history on earth. The eras of peace have, 
unfortunately, been few and seem to be occurring with less and less 
frequency. Science and man’s ingenuity have, in fact, created the 
situation today where the whole fate of mankind may well be bal- 
anced on the outcome of the nebulous and infinitely complex struggle 
known as the cold war. 


The traditional concept of war is rapidly vanishing. There is, 
to put it simply, no place to hide. The days of an attack, a clash of 
arms, and a clear-cut resolution are gone. Now the awful power of 
nuclear weapons has made this idea as outmoded as the charge of 
the Light Brigade. The present arena of combat is now occupied by 
the clash of ideals and by the economic and political contentions 
between communism and democracy. The question is whether demo- 
cracy and the free world will triumph over communism and the slave 
world, whether the state is to serve man or man the state. We can 
never forget—and Soviet Russia will not—that in this supreme strug- 
gle for men’s minds, education is the master weapon. And the de- 
pressed and hungry millions around the world likewise are in this 
contest for education, though at the moment their primary motivation 
lies in their strong conviction that education makes the difference 
between poverty and plenty, between cold and comfort. 

In addition, of course, our concern is to see them gain in powers 
to think and form so. id judgments, and to do for themselves. How 
well are we meeting tl.:: challenge and opportunity in a world where 
latest UNESCO figures show that there are some 700 million adult 
illiterates in the world :oday, representing 44 percent of the total 
world population age fifteen and over. 


There are at this time some three million Americans living and 
working abroad. We spend more than $4 billion a year for programs 
of aid and defense in other countries. Even those who have never 
traveled farther than the county seat help to make decisions about 
American foreign policy that would have seemed incredible only a 
few years ago. 

The boy in school today seeks an education to make him a com- 
petent member of his local community and his country. But his edu- 
cation must also be in broader terms. He may well journey for fulfill- 
ment and fortune to the ends of the earth, living his life in a dozen 
different places against a dozen different cultures. Today’s student 
may soon be advising farmers in ‘ran, miners in Peru, or building 
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air bases in Tripoli. He will almost certainly spend part of his life 
in military service and a portion of it overseas. 


Our relations with other countries will in part rest with these 
young men in uniform and dungarees, with their demeanor and 
attitude, and that of their wives and children, as surely as it rests with 
our diplomats. Each of them carries a share of the responsibility for 
our new leadership among free nations. 

Soviet propaganda has, of course, sought to promote international 
communism, to aggravate feelings of nationalism and to oppose gen- 
erally our role. People in many lands are now reaching out for national 
independence and for freedom from poverty and ignorance. For them 
and for us this is a precarious period. We are pledged to help them 
and to do it without trying to mold their way of life to our own or 
impinge upon their individual sovereignty. 

We succeeded admirably in this role in the Philippines. The 
progress of that new nation and our contribution to its progress 
has been marked well by the world and especially by Asians. Can we 
succeed elsewhere in this spirit, however different the methods and 
responsibilities may be? Much depends on our educational system and 
the preparation we give our young people. 

If the characteristic American qualities of friendliness and good- 
will are to persist in the face of all the difficulties that inevitably beset a 
role of leadership, they must be backed with a firm foundation of 
knowledge and strong spiritual feeling. Our young people should be 
cultural missionaries of this ideal we call democracy. We must fire 
their imagination and enthusiasm. We must help them to understand 
and feel—as passionately as our forefathers felt—that democracy is 
a wonderful way of life, precious beyond measure, and is preserved 
only by constant vigilance and ever-ready sacrifice. 

As children progress in school they learn about government, its 
operations, and the need for honesty and integrity to guarantee the 
future of free men—here and elsewhere. They must have repeated 
opportunities in school days to practice the role of the responsible 
citizen as Jeader and follower and as public servant. They should have 
an opportunity to learn more of the workings of the American 
economy to magnify appreciation of the major elements of that 
economy and the way they work together in harmony and in balance. 

With the Soviet propaganda machine grinding out the theme that 
our economic system is doomed to inevitable collapse, it is important 
that young Americans know the truth that refutes such distortions. 

During the months I spent in Europe I never ceased to be im- 
pressed by the way Americans make friends and subsist in foreign 
countries knowing only a few words of the language. But this is regret- 
table, too, and I think we should reject the view of some that “If 
they want to talk to us let them speak English.” 


Today our schools teach mainly French, Spanish, German, and 
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Italian. Yet, three-fourths of the world’s people do not speak these 
languages. Hindi, spoken by 150 million people, is offered in only 
six universities. Japanese, the language of ninety million people, 
Arabic, and Turkish are not taught at all in many of our major 
colleges. Only 14 percent of our high school students are studying 
any foreign language at all. 

While this fast-shrinking world assumes the aspects of a second 
Tower of Babel, it would surely be impractical to suggest that the 
schools consider instruction in all tongues. It is, however, high time 
that we consider providing much wider language opportunities in the 
elementary and secondary schools. In some 400 public elementary 
schools around the country encouraging progress has been made in 
teaching foreign languages. But less than 300,000 pupils have had this 
opportunity, perhaps one child in a hundred. 

The various programs supported by the Smith-Mundt and Ful- 
bright Acts have been a great stimulus to teachers of languages, and 
I doubt if anything this country has done to promote good interna- 
tional relationships has paid us richer dividends. Certainly we should 
hold fast to this program of teacher exchanges with other nations. 

Quite naturally, the ideas, languages, and traditions of Western 
Europe have shaped our schools and much of our thinking. Until 
very recently teachers have, generally speaking, concentrated upon 
educating children for living in an isolated America, and for under- 
standing a world centered on Europe. This concept is as distorted as 
the old flat-world maps of the fifteenth-century navigators. We must 
remember the true shape of the earth and the true distribution of its 
land masses, oceans, natural resources and populations. We must also 
be turning toward the Far East in our thinking and learning; we 
cannot neglect Africa or the Pacific island nations. We must broaden 
and extend our educational horizons in every direction. 

While our students acquire familiarity with the classics: of 
Western thought during their academic years, should they not have 
more opportunity to know something of the prose, poetry, and legends 
of the Arabic nations, of India, China, and Japan? Literature does 
not begin and end with Homer and Shakespeare. The great ideas and 
achievements of the human race are not the exclusive property of 


the West. 


Just as there may once have been a land bridge between Asia 
and North American linking continents and peoples, and as once may 
have existed the fabled mid-ocean continent of Atlantis making similar 
links to Europe, we are today in urgent need of a better educational 
and informational bridge between our people and the Asian Continent 
and sub-continent. 

A little earlier I talked about the persistence of conflict in man’s 
history, and the infrequency of eras of peace and goodwill. In con- 
cluding, I would like to return to those thoughts and pursue them 
again. 
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Thinking back over the whole history of our planet—geologists 
tell us it is perhaps four billion years old—and contemplating man’s 
brief existence upon it (thousands of years at best), freedom and 
slavery have traced a significant and recurring pattern down through 
the ages. 

The Oriental peoples, who were among the first to develop the 
arts of civilization, the Greeks, and the Romans—all practiced slavery 
and were enslaved in turn by oppression, by prejudice or ignorance. 
We may at last have the means to break this pattern forever through 
the power of an educated people. 

It has been said that if one thought of the entire age of the earth 
in terms of one calendar year, man would make his appearance 
around six o’clock on the last evening of the year. He has been 
recording the history of his life on earth for only about the last minute 
and twelve seconds. Individual liberty—enlightened personal freedom 
on the scale we enjoy it in the United States today—has prevailed for 
not even a second in history, and only in the western world. 

We are pledged, and our children are committed, to keep the 
seconds ticking on, not only in this country but throughout the 
world. To do this, to move freedom forward, we must constantly 
watch the clock, making fullest use of the most powerful weapon in 
freedom’s armory—education. The strength of this weapon lies in the 
minds and the souls of children—in the evolution of character and 
competence. 

Let us fashion this weapon well, for its effectiveness will deter- 
mine whether man is to yield to slavery anew, or remain free to enjoy 
the blessings of liberty and the fruits of his creative achievements, 
now and forever. 
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The Junior College in an Era of Expansion 


EDMUND J. GLEAZER, JR. 


President of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges 


Occasion: Annual Meeting of the North Central Council of Junior 
Colleges 
October 14, 1957 


Your long-time friend, Dr. Jesse Bogue, and I share an office in 
Washington. On one corner of his desk is a manila folder that has 
swelled up like an accordian taking a deep breath. That folder holds 
clippings from newspapers around the country of editorials that have 
been written about junior colleges during the last few months. In the 
words of Dr. Bogue, “There has been more press attention given to 
the junior colleges during the past six months than in the previous 
five years.” 


The junior college is in an era of great expansion. So far we 
have just seen the beginning manifestations of what will prove to be 
one of the most significant developments in American higher educa- 
tion. The decade before us might well reveal a major change in the 
structure of post-high school education. By 1967 possibly one-half of 
. the lower-division college students of this country will be enrolled in 
junior and community colleges. 


The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association looks for substantial increase in the two-year institutions: 


The greatest increase required will be in the group of junior 
and community colleges and in the areas of most rapid pop- 
ulation growth or in areas currently without reasonable 
facilities. Findings from state and regional studies suggest 
that certain groups of students can be most effectively 
served by junior and community colleges. Not bound to the 
four-year tradition, ordinarily sensitive to local needs and 
conditions and aspirations, these institutions have an in- 
creasingly important role in higher education. 


In its Second Report, the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High Schoo] strongly ‘recommends consideration of the 
two-year college by many communities: 


Recognizing that community colleges are uniquely equipped 
to meet the particular needs of the individual community 
and to be responsive to the diverse interests of its citizens, 
the Committee recommends that communities anticipating 
substantial growth in student population consider the two- 
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year college as a possible solution to some of the problems of 
providing additional educational opportunities. 


Possibly fifty to sixty two-year colleges are in the process of 
organization throughout the country. These are colleges already 
authorized which will be opening their doors to students during the 
next two years. In hundreds of communities questions are being asked 
by educational and citizen groups regarding the possibility of extend- 
ing the educational services of the community to include two post- 
high school years. In many states thorough studies of needs in higher 
education have been made during the past two years, and the role of 
the junior college is seen in relation to the total program of higher 
education. From these studies we can get a reasonable estimate of the 
size of the junior college task in the near future. 


In New York, the Department of Education estimates that at 
least 50 per cent of their first-year college students in 1970 will be 
accommodated in community colleges. A bond election is to be held 
this fall which includes $56,000,000 for capital purposes for commun- 
ity colleges. This would be matched by communities, making a total 
of $112,000,000 available for building purposes. Present plans call for 
at least ten additional comprehensive community colleges in the near 
future. 


There are sixty-five public junior colleges in California according 
to the 1957 Directory. Two are in process of organization. Seventeen 
additional institutions have been identified as needed. In the fall of 
1955, 58.8 per cent of all lower division students in all institutions of 
higher education in the state were enrolled in the public junior col- 
leges. By 1965 plans call for 64 per cent of the lower division college 
and university students to be in the junior colleges. This means that 
of the 178,000 students estimated to be in the lower division in pub- 
licly controlled institutions there would be 22,500 in the University, 
41,900 in the state colleges, and 114,200 in the junior colleges. 


The long range plan in Florida will require the eventual estab- 
lishment of twenty-seven new junior college areas if, in the opinion of 
the Community College Council, barriers to continued education are 
to be eliminated. The 1957 session of the Legislature appropriated 
$12,000,000 for capital and current needs of these institutions. Four 
areas now have junior colleges. The total of thirty-one areas will 
enable 99 per cent of the state’s present population to attend a college 
within approximately thirty miles of their homes. One major fact in 
the speed with which these new institutions may be established will be 
local readiness as indicated through local surveys. 


The recent study of higher education in Illinois calls for extension 
of locally controlled public junior colleges eventually to cover the 
state so that all high school graduates are within commuting distance 
of an institution of higher learning offering two years of education 
beyond the high school. It is recommended that Illinois plan to ac- 
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commodate at least 25,000 to 30,000 college students in the public 
junior colleges of the. state in addition to those now enrolled, and 
this within the next twenty years. 

Recommendation of the Maryland study is that establishment of 
community junior colleges be the first step of the program for meeting 
the demands that cannot be met by expanding existing institutions. 
This year the number of junior colleges increased 100 per cent—from 
four to eight. 

The president of the Mississippi Association of Junior Colleges 
writes: “At present about half of the people who go to college in 
Mississippi first attend its public junior colleges. With thirteen such 
institutions it seems that we will assume even a greater role in higher 
education in this state.” 

In the state of Washington this year the legislature appropriated 
six million dollars for the capital purposes of community colleges. 
This is twice as much as for any previous year. Two additional com- 
munities have been identified for community colleges. Five other 
localities are to be studied. with establishment of colleges dependent 
upon interpretation of a 1941 law regarding existing institutions. 

We could continue to call the roll of interesting developments. 
According to Dr. S. V. Martorana of the United State Office of Edu- 

cation, twenty of twenty-seven statewide studies of higher education 
completed since 1950 favor two-year colleges by some specific and 
positive declaration. Only two, those for Louisiana and Arkansas, do 
not favor the two-year college idea or reserve judgment on the matter. 

It is most interesting to note the growing realization of state legis- 
lative assemblies that each state has not only rights in regard to the 
education of its youth but responsibilities as well. In one state a legis- 
lative commission on higher education recently held a meeting with 
the junior college administrative officers of that state. After reviewing 
junior college enrollments and plans for the immediate future, the 
commission in effect told the deans to throw away their present conser- 
vative expansion ideas and to come up with workable plans to take 
care of thousands of students rather than hundreds. They suggested 
that instead of taking care of 414 per cent of the college enrollment of 
that state that planning should be toward 20 to 25 per cent or more. 

It is quite clear that the publicly supported two-year college has 
a most interesting and significant future. The question which natural- 
ly occurs at this point is “What of the private two-year college?” 
There are some 274 of these institutions in the country, independent 
and church-related. Although they have been working to increase 
such financial resources as church contributions, alumni support, and 
private benefactions, they have occupied a rather anomalous position 
in recent years. Generally they have not been included in programs of 
foundation and corporate assistance, especially as represented in the 
state foundation program. Moreover, they have not shared in the 
growing benefits to the public junior colleges from state and com- 
munity tax sources. It is not surprising, therefore, that the median 
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salary of teachers in the public junior colleges was $1,857.00 more 
than the median salary of $3,613.00 in the private institutions in 
1955-56. 

Notwithstanding these problems, the independent and church- 
related institutions of vigor are taking active steps to strengthen and 
expand their services. Of particular note is the increase in church sup- 
port of church-related institutions. The Methodist Church, for ex- 
ample, has a goal of $500,000,000 to be raised for Methodist colleges 
during this quadrennium—the money to be used for capital purposes. 
Approximately thirty junior colleges will benefit by this program. 

Some church groups have not given financial indication of their 
sponsorship of their collegiate institutions, and there are some church 
colleges which have not seen clearly that their salvation is in serving 
their constituency. One of the finest programs of service to its com- 
munity by a church-related college is that of Gardner-Webb in North 
Carolina. This is the reasoning behind it: “If a private or church- 
related junior college is to survive and grow in the midst of large 
universities and state-supported institutions of higher learning, it must 
prove its value to the people for whom its services are available. As a 
result of this belief, the college during its fifty years has sought to fill 
special needs of the people in the greater college community.” 

Where there is service there is usually support. However, the 
biblical adage may also have application, “Ask and it shall be given 
unto you.” About half of the church-related and independent colleges 
apparently did little or no asking last year of the people whose interest 
ought to be the greatest. According to our informal survey, more than 
one-half of the non-tax-supported institutions made no organized 
approach to alumni for funds in 1956, although most of those colleges 
had some kind of alumni organization. 


We know this to be true. The junior college idea has taken root 
and will grow vigorously during the years ahead of us. The public 
junior colleges will receive growing support through tax sources. The 
independent and church-related junior colleges will be supported by 
people who give beyond their tax responsibility because they believe 
there is something worthwhile and of unique quality in the programs 
of these institutions. The colleges characterized by these values will 
expand and enrich their work. For those not measuring up to competi- 
tive requirements that will be increasingly severe, the future will be 
most difficult. 


We have said that the junior college movement is expanding. 
Expansion is not necessarily good. Let me propose several measures 
that can result in a healthier as well as a larger junior college move- 
ment. 


1. We need to get the facts. Every administrator knows that this 
is the beginning of decision-making. Until this is done we live in an 
environment of opinion, conjecture, and uncertainty. Basic to plan- 
ning and policy formulation must be thorough research. This applies 
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to public and private institutions alike. Seven of the nineteen north 
central states have made studies of their needs in higher educaion 
during the last five years. Those states that have been most thorough 
have also repeated their studies to keep them up to date and have put 
the results to work in planning and programming. 


And institutional studies are needed. Hundreds of questions need 
factual answers. What are the characteristics of your clientele? What 
are their educational needs? How well are they being met? What 
changes will there be in numbers, characteristics, and needs of your 
clientele in the next five years? The next ten years? Let us take just 
the relatively simple matter of consistent follow-up studies. We have 
wanted information of this type in order to substantiate claims we 
have made this year to foundations and corporations regarding the 
value of junior college education. But how can we know what we are 
doing is appropriate and intelligent unless we have accurate, con- 
sistent, and up-to-date facts? 


2. We need careful, comprehensive, and cooperative planning 
based upon facts. Planning should be done on a state-wide basis. 
Both private and public institutions of all levels of education should 
be included. Regional groupings of both state and religious organiza- 
tions will be taken into account. The plans should be based upon the 
needs of people for higher education. The plans should be directed 
toward quantity, quality, accessibility, and diversity in post-high 
school education. The President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School put it this way in its Second Report: 


The growing demands require development of national, 
regional, state and local plans. . . Plans should not be allow- 
ed to become dated. Plans must be comprehensive. They 
should be made by and account for all institutions of educa- 
. tion beyond high school, public or private, vocational or lib- 
eral, rural or urban, and whether serving youth or adults. 
They should result in integrated or interrelated, flexible, 
action programs. 


3. We need a variety of programs to provide appropriate edu- 
cation. The First Report of the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School included a statement which deserves to fly 
as a banner of American idealism: ; 


Every individual, regardless of race, creed, color, or national 
origin, shall have the opportunity to develop his or her best 
self, to continue appropriate education up to his or her per- 
sonal point of optimum development. 


In our own office we believe in that ideal so much that some 40,000 
red, white, and blue brochures have gone to all parts of this nation 
with the central thesis of that paragraph on the cover. At this point 
the words we should like to emphasize are “appropriate education.” 
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The Educational Policies Commission describes junior colleges as 
“Not bound to the four-year tradition, ordinarily sensitive to local 
needs and conditions.” The President’s Committee calls for the two- 
year institutions to “present a diversity of general and specialized 
programs to meet the needs of diversified talents and career goals.” 

In my opinion there is reason for questioning whether the junior 
colleges are recognizing in an adequate way their responsibilities for 
“appropriate education,” whether they are indeed sensitive to local 
needs and conditions, whether they are presenting a diversity of pro- 
grams to meet a diversity of talents and career goals. 

Your speaker has visited many of our colleges in which the great 
proportion of students were taking university parallel] work, while 
such follow-up studies as were available indicated that at least 50 per 
cent of the entering freshmen did not proceed with their college work 
beyond the sophomore year. It is this offering of quality programs 
to students not taking initial formal college work beyond two years 
in which lies the great uniqueness and value and need of the junior 
college, but I suspect that it is in this area of work that we are the 
weakest. 


Dr. S. V. Martorana, in his recent study of the needs of higher 
education in New Mexico, finds this to be true: 


The intent here is to call attention to the “forgotten man” 
in the American educational scheme. These are the young 
men and women who are interested and have abilities in 
career fields which demand less than four years of study 
beyond the high school for adequate preparation—the 
nurses, draftsmen, estimators, laboratory technicians, sales- 
men, secretaries, practical agriculturists, commercial artists, 
electronic technicians, and the like. 


Dr. Martorana also found in analyzing nineteen state-wide studies ad- 
vocating junior colleges that the reason given with greatest frequency 
for supporting two-year colleges was the need of the state for two-year 
terminal-occupation programs. This was the only reason concurred in 
by every one of the nineteen studies. 

To what extent are we doing sound work in the fields of voca- 
tional-technical education? What programs are we offering to women 
students? Do these recent findings suggest careful evaluation? “Of 
every ten maried women, three are now counted in the labor force, 
and of every five mothers whose children are of school age, three are 
working outside the home. .. . Chances are that nine out of every ten 
women will have at least some experience with paid work outside the 
home during their lives, and it is almost as usual for a woman of fifty 
to be working as for one of twenty.” 

The National Manpower Council has estimated that “girls now 
in high school are likely to spend twenty-five years as job holders, if 
not more, by the time they reach sixty-five. And of the over five mil- 
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lion new women workers by 1965, more than half will be forty-five or 
over.” What does this suggest for our programs in adult education? 
What have we to offer to women wishing to return to work? How 
adequate are guidance and counseling information and facilities for 
the young woman worker? 


We could also mention the startling increase among our citizens 
sixty-five years and over and the trend toward earlier retirement made 
possible by extension of public and private pension systems. It is just 
our intention to point out that the junior and community college has 
in theory at least the tremendous asset of flexibility and sensitivity to 
environmental changes. The junior college will not justify its exist- 
ence by attempting to be merely the first two years of a four-year 
college program. Rather it will offer learning opportunities in breadth 
and depth to match the distinctive needs of a clientele defined by its 
institutional purposes. 

There are other problems before us in this era of expansion. You 
will hear a great deal of discussion about them. There,is the matter 
of adequately financing junior college education both private and 
public. There is the question of control and responsibility for two-year 
institutions. And there is the tremendous need for teachers and ad- 
ministrators of competence as junior college enrollments multiply. 
However, these are matters of derivative order. If we can clearly as- 
semble and understand the facts, if we can plan in cooperative and 


comprehensive ways, if we can have junior and community colleges in - 


fact as well as in name, then I am convinced that financial and moral 
support will be sufficient to meet our needs. Your Washington office 
is gearing up to assist in these processes. The Board of Directors al- 
ready has approved additions to our personnel which will increase our 
consulting services. More useful material, such as the recent publica- 
tion by Dr. Bogue on The Development of Community Colleges, will 
be available. We plan the production of film strips based upon this 
presentation. Foundation interest has been expressed in the expanded 
program of the Association. The public information project of this 
year is losing its identity as such by merging into increasing services 
available from the Washington office. 


Ladies and gentlemen, circumstances have conspired to place us 
in positions of responsibility and leadership. Fulfillment of the poten- 
tial of our Nation’s citizens, perpetuation and refinement of the ways 
of democracy, and the advance of our culture both material and non- 
material are placing unprecedented requirements upon higher educa- 
tion. There is no aspect of higher education that has more timely and 
meaningful obligations in the extension of education than that with 
which we are identified. May we be productive and able stewards. 
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Wilson and the First World War 


EDWARD BUEHRIG 


Professor of Political Science 
University of Indiana 


Occasion: Celebration of Centennial of Woodrow Wilson’s birth, 


sponsored by Department of Social Science 
February 5, 1957 


The word that describes what I wish to convey in this lecture’ is 
uncommon and rather formidable. The word is historiography; it 
means simply the writing of history. History does not stay put. Each 
generation prepares its own version of the past. There is a large sub- 
jective element in the printed page, and history is in fact a fluid 
thing. I am warning against an unsophisticated reading of history— 
the belief that the past is indeed being reconstructed whole and com- 
plete. One need not question the accuracy of dates, places, and docu- 
ments. These, however, are the lesser part of the historical fabric. What 
really interests us are two things: motivation, and cause and effect. 
These are intangibles, and about these we can never be sure; they are, 
in fact, subject to dispute, not infrequently to violent controversy, 
and in some instances even to the bloody encounter of civil strife and 
international war. Before the future we stand curious and baffled. 
What I am suggesting is that the past is hardly less enigmatic than 
the future. 

My subject is Woodrow Wilson, more particularly Wilson’s policy 
in relation to the first World War. I have begun in this oblique 
fashion because the subject demonstrates exceptionally well the pit- 
falls into which reconstruction of the past can lead. Such a demon- 
stration, more than a mere exercise in historiography, can help us to 
locate ourselves in the present and to project the future. For, like 
mariners, we are surrounded by fog, seeking to know from whence we 
came, where we are, and where we are going. 


I shall speak in particular of the interwar period. On the whole— 
there were notable exceptions—but on the whole the accounts that 
were written of why we became involved in the first World War, 
certainly those which gained popular credence, were a travesty on the 
actual event. The historians of that period—I speak not alone of the 
professional historian but of politician, journalist, and others who pre- 
sented the public with a picture of what allegedly occurred in 1917— 
were of no help in navigating the ship of state. They confounded and 
all but wrecked it. We were hopelessly lost in the fog. Why such poor 
history was written and why it was believed are questions that I shall 
want to answer. We shall also look at the disastrous consequences that 
the false reading of the past had for American policy in the thirties— 
for never have the supposed lessons of history been applied with such 
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meticulous care and such catastrophic results. But first of all what 
was the image that formed of America’s going to war? 

In the War Message President Wilson said that war was thrust 
upon America by the brutality of the German submarine, that we 
sought to vindicate the international law of the sea, and that the sup- 
pression of autocracy would afford the opportunity to establish a 
league of democratic nations dedicated to justice and peaceful co- 
operation. It was an eloquent address that thrilled the nation. Uniting 
a divided people, it was a powerful stimulant to a magnificent war 
effort. Here are Wilson’s closing words: 


It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into 
war, into the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civili- 
zation itself seeming to be in the balance. But the right is 
more precious than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our hearts,—for de- 
mocracy, for the right of those who submit to authority to 
have a voice in their own Governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion of right 
by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring peace and 
safety to all nations and make the world itself at last free. 
‘To such a task we can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, 
everything that we are and everything that we have, with 
the pride of those who know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her blood and her might for 
the principles that gave her birth and happiness and the 
peace which she has treasured. God helping her, she can do 
no other, 


Now the historian, like anyone else of flesh and blood, thrills to 
these sentiments so movingly expressed. But, as he probes for motiva- 
tion and cause and effect, he will discount the inspirational in an 
endeavor to get down to hardpan. There is in the writing of history 
an iconoclastic element, for human aspiration always soars beyond 
the attainable. Yet history can have an eloquence of its own. It can be 
written in a kind of majestic counterpoint—one theme hope and noble 
ambition, the other theme stubborn circumstance. The human story 
is the weaving of these two themes, and if there be an element of 
tragedy in the telling, it ill becomes the historian to hedge his words. 

The picture that formed in the interwar period had nothing of 
the tragic in it. There was little disposition to recognize the enormous 
complexity and the mysterious inter-connections of historical events. 
There was little readiness to grant that policy—-even the best, even 
the wisest, policy--cannot guarantee a desired outcome. There seemed 
to be no awareness, rather indeed a malicious and contrived blindness, 
that in the very largest matters government never scores a bull’s eye, 
that policy is lucky to strike the outer rings of the target and all too 
often falls short or is wide of the mark. The picture of American 
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intervention in the first World War has few of these overtones of 
sophistication, generosity, and maturity. 


Seldom has the reputation of a public figure fallen into such 
unsympathetic and inept hands as that of Woodrow Wilson. Dis- 
illusionment swept everything before it, attributing the basest of 
motives where Wilson had alleged the highest. The explanation that 
was offered of American involvement in the war was simple and ele- 
mental: greed. The greed of munition makers, whose desire for profit 
led them to demand swollen armaments and a belligerent policy. 
Scores of articles and books appeared in the early thirties excoriating 
the wretched munitions maker. “Merchants of Death” they were 
called. The greed of international bankers, fearful for the safety of 
their loans, urging in consequence a pro-Ally policy leading to war. 
“When Americans went into the fray,” Senator Gerald Nye was cry- ° 
ing from one end of the country to the other in the middle thirties, 
“they little thought that they were. . . fighting to save the skins of 
American bankers who had bet too boldly on the outcome of the war 
and had two billions of dollars of loans to the Allies in jeopardy.” 

These were the crudest of the explanations advanced. And they 
were the most powerful. Madison Avenue would, I think, tell us that 
simplicity (the advertising fraternity would not say “crude sim- 
plicity”) is the first requisite of an appeal to public opinion. Yet how 
disastrous when the politician exploits this human weakness, not to 
sell soap or cigarettes, but to sell policy involving the highest interests 
and future security of the nation. The devil theory of history informs 
understanding and inspires action on a level with its own malice and 
naiveté. 

There was, however, a less crude form of the economic argument, 
one that appealed to the more thoughtful citizen, but which also bore 
the unmistakable mark of the intellectual climate of the thirties, in 
which economic determinism was a dominant element. Particular 
segments of the economy were not singled out for blame; it was con- 
tended rather that the economy as a whole, because it was a profit- 
motivated economy, was the culprit. Indeed, makers and sellers of 
everything from munitions to flour sought Europe’s lucrative markets, 
oblivious of the political consequences of their action. This was viewed 
as a kind of generalized, or wholesale, greed. The political conse- 
quences, it was contended, flowed from the fact that trade, all with 
the Allies and only an insignificant trickle with Germany, was one 
sided. Thus Germany had nothing to lose and much to gain by strik- 
ing out ruthlessly at every ship, belligerent or neutral, that approached 
the coasts of her enemies. The business man, it was said, blindly led 
the nation into these dangerous waters and early reached the point 
where retreat was impossible, for the whole economy had become 
geared to the booming prosperity. The Government was helpless to 
establish a balance between the belligerents, and, carried forward by 
the momentum, gave its consent to floating in America of Allied 
bonds, thus forestalling depression consequent on any slackening of 
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Allied purchases. Such was the argument. The gravitationa] pull of 
material interest, it was alleged, propelled a heedless, money-inspired 
economy and a blindly acquiescent leadership into the crossfire of war. 

We must now add one more feature to complete the interwar 
picture of why America went to war. Containment of the German 
submarine was that aspect of American diplomacy constantly in the 
public view, and our entry into the war followed, after a delay of 
two months to be sure, on Germany’s launching on February 1, 1917, 
of unrestricted submarine warfare. Germany then abandoned all dis- 
tinction between neutral and belligerent and armed and unarmed 
merchantmen. Any ship approaching British shores was to be sunk on 
sight without warning. It was alleged by certain historians, whose 
views were influential, that the reason for Germany’s desperate throw 
of the dice was to be found not only in a shortsighted policy in Wash- 
ington permitting trade to lead the nation by the nose, but also in a 
mistaken legal position toward the submarine. 

For two and a half years prior to unrestricted submarine warfare 
Wilson held the submarine at bay. The circumstances of this extra- 
ordinary feat, one of the great duels of all diplomatic history, are of 
peculiar interest. As Wilson’s critics pointed out, it was not actually 
American shipping that was the object of the great controversy be- 
tween Germany and the United States. Prior to February 1, 1917, 
eleven American ships had been attacked by German submarine or 
surface raider; six were sunk, one surrendered, and four damaged, 
with a total loss of three lives—all on the Gullflight, May 1 1915. 
Germany in none of these instances denied responsibility, and the 
amount of compensation was a matter of diplomatic negotiation. The 
great controversy was over the torpedoeing not of American but of 
Allied merchantmen. Up to February, 1917, ten Allied vessels had 
been attacked by the Germans with loss of American life; total Amer- 
ican losses were 176, of which 128 perished in the Lusitania disaster. 
Of the total deaths, 141 were those of American passengers on bellig- 
erent (mainly British) vessels and thirty-five were those of American 
crewmen on such vessels. 


Now the contention of certain international lawyers and his- 
torians was that the American Government has no business challeng- 
ing the methods of warfare employed by Germany against her enemies. 
They pointed out that at least as early as 1916 it was common prac- 
tice for the allies to arm their merchantmen, making it impractical, 
to say the least, for the submarine to conduct itself in accordance with 
the traditional rules of visit and search. It was contended further that 
to insist on whatever legality attached to the American position was 
strangely misplaced zeal. It would have been simple merely to deny 
passports for American travel on any but American ships. This in 
fact was what Congress strongly favored, and it was an entirely feas- 
ible expedient, for American ships had ample room for additional 
passengers. 

This attack on Wilson’s policy was impressive. Indeed it was, as 
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far as it went, unanswerable. In combination with the economic 
argument, it made American policy look aimless, quixotic, and crim- 
inally irresponsible. 

Surely these critics were overlooking something. Surely an ade- 
quate account of American policy in relation to the first World War 
would reveal something other than stumbling ineptitude and unrelieved 


folly. What then was the blind spot of American opinion and schol- 
arship? 


The disposition of the American people to caricature its role in 
the first World War arose from a variety of causes; but one would 
seem to be central to the others. The war did not fit our philosophy 
of history; more specifically it could not be made to harmonize with 
the image of American destiny that had formed in the national con- 
sciousness. Rather than revise that image, we stubbornly insisted on 
viewing the war as an isolated episode, unrelated to the past and 
unprophetic of the future. Something had to give. Either we abandoned 
the comfortable belief in a beneficent history, or we viewed our par- 
ticipation in the first World War as an aberration worthy only of 
ridicule. Between illusion and reality, we chose illusion. 


Indeed belief in a beneficent history was deeply ingrained, for, 
if the horrible attrition and frustrating inconclusiveness of the first 
World War were discounted, American experience seemed to reinforce 
a benign philosophy. Ours was the nineteenth century philosophy that 
viewed human nature as essentially good, and, with the advancement 
of knowledge and material well-being, getting steadily better. History, 
responding to the growing rationality of mankind, was viewed as vir- 
tually synonymous with progress. Public opinion, freed from the 
trammels of ignorance, superstition, and tyranny, inspired only by the 
noblest motives, would rule over the affairs of men. A condition of 
universal harmony was confidently predicted. 

Such was the dominant philosophy, and this highly optimistic 
view of human relations seemed—the Civil War notwithstanding—to 
be confirmed by the actual experience of the American nation. Never 
was a nation so secure as the American in the nineteenth century. 
Security was not a problem making demands on policy but something 
taken for granted. If it occurred to anyone to be curious about the 
extraordinary safety and progress of America, without arms and 
almost indeed without policy, the answer was likely to be two-fold. 
The geographical position of America was cited as a factor. The 
other was less tangible. The good fortune of the nation as well was 
likely to be attributed to its superior virtue. We were not as other 

' people. We had made a new beginnning. The excellence of our institu- 
tions saved us from the anxiety and travail that was the common lot. 
Of all nations America alone seemed free of any burden or original 
sin and of any necessity of looking sharply to the future—so long as 
we preserved ourselves from the contamination of the cynical power 


politics of the Old World. 
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Or so it seemed. Actually one is seldom as curious about his good 
as his bad luck. Smooth sailing is not likely to produce a rugged 
philosophy. Only in these latter days have we begun to develop an 
insight into our fortunate past. What we discover is that we had con- 
tact with only one great power. That power was Britain, which early 
in the century was the dominant force in the New World. Anglo- 
American relations were intense, competitive, and sometimes ominous. 
For them to have taken a permanent turn for the worse was well 
within the realm of possibility. Had they done so the political geog- 
raphy and international relations of the New World would be vastly 
different from what we have come to accept as the natural order of 
things. Actually, however, Anglo-American relations got progressively 
better rather than worse. This was owing to a number of causes, not 
the least of which was a high order of statesmanship on both sides. 
The accommodation between ourselves and Great Britain, which by 
the time of the first World War had become complete in practically 
every respect, was the foundation stone of America’s international 
relations and the secret, waiting only to be recognized for what it was, 
of the phenomenal, unprecedented freedom of the United States to 
grow and prosper. The illusion of the insulating effect of two oceans 
and pride in superior virtue were but superficial manifestations of 
lazy minds comfortable in their warm security. There was indeed 
occasion for pride, but not the pride of provincial smugness. Actually 
American diplomacy of the nineteenth century was a triumphant 
combination of restraint and rationality on the one hand, and on the 
other of ambition and dynamic force. 


Strange as it seems today, it occurred to very few in the interwar 
period that Woodrow Wilson, seeking to preserve the keystone of 
past American security, reacted to the first World War in a way that 
took into account the record of Anglo-American relations. To be sure 
the bias in American nolicy was readily enough detected and it was 
loudly deplored. Its presence, however, was attributed to mere senti- 
ment, or to blind pressure of economic interest, or to the bungling 
application of the rules of maritime warfare. That the American 
Government should for political reasons have allowed trade to de- 
velop as it did and should for political reasons have taken so adamant a 
stand against the submarine is a possibility that was ignored. Wilson’s 
defenders were reluctant to admit that there was an element of 
subterfuge in his policy. They found themselves in the awkward posi- 
tion of arguing that the volume and direction of American trade and 
Wilson’s hard policy toward the submarine were simply the consequence 
of conscientiously applying the international law of neutrality, whereas 
in fact international law was a willowy thing capable of being bent 
in Germany’s direction if such had been the desire. Wilson’s detrac- 
tors, on the other hand, were not prepared to grant any need for the 
United States to choose as between friend and enemy. The necessity 
of such a choice was at best viewed as the fate of less fortunate 
nations who, unlike the United States, did not have the happy al- 
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ternative of permanent neutrality toward the rest of the world. At 
worst such a choice was viewed as the penalty paid by nations foolish 
enough to indulge in the rivalry and clash of international politics. 

The day was won by nostalgia—a seemingly irresistible desire to 
return to the womb of the nineteenth century. This is why the inter- 
war period produced history of the kind that was written, and this is 
why that kind of history was believed. What better illustration is 
there of the subjective element in history? Where would one find a 
more dramatic instance of the perverse way in which judgment on 
historical figures is sometimes formed? How ironical that Woodrow 
Wilson should have fallen victim to the sloth and malice of that very 
public opinion that he had apotheosized as the light of the world. 

The consequences of interwar historiography were not limited to 
mere academic preoccupations about the first World War. Unfortun- 
ately they extended as well to American policy of the thirties toward 
Europe, where the forces of the second World War were then gather- 
ing. Here we have an example of the nexus that always exists, but 
seldom so obviously, between visualization of the past and actions in 
the present. In this instance bad history had truly disastrous conse- 
quences for current policy. 


Winston Churchill has called the second World War the “unneces- 
sary war.” Churchill believed, and not he alone, that wisdom and 
courage on the part of the democracies could have frustrated and 
stopped Hitler. France, Britain, and America stood transfixed before 
this evil man. They made no move to combine, and even individually 
did not arm. By some strange paralysis, they neglected the counsel of 
elementary prudence. When they finally brought themselves to the 
point of exertion, it was too late to forestall the catastrophic blow to 
Western civilization. that had been prepared. 

During this period so fraught with menace, American policy took 
as its point of departure not current events, but the by then widely 
accepted theories as to why we were involved in war in 1917. In the 
so-called neutrality legislation of the latter half of the thirties, we 
proceeded, with ludicrous and fatal precision, to those measures cal- 
culated to prevent history’s repeating itself. Refusing to. distinguish 
between friend and enemy, we legislated for all belligerents alike. We 
embargoed munitions. We embargoed loans. American ships were pro- 
hibited from entering belligerent waters. Belligerent vessels might 
come to American ports but would have to pay cash on the barrel 
head, as we were fond of saying. We would not, however, admit such 
vessels if they were armed, and in no event could Americans travel on 
them. These were the main features of the legislation. There were 
many refinements as well, for we worked with the patient care of the 
scientist in the laboratory. And all the while Hitler was looking on 
with incredulous delight. 

In brief time this colossal folly shattered on the rocks of reality. 
The fiasco of American policy was complete and irreparable. From 
that moment we began to see Woodrow Wilson’s policies in a new 
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light. His star began to ascend. But what a cheerless, what a grim, 
vindication. 


Our estimate of Wilson has subsequently undergone change, but 
it would be premature to believe that he has yet been brought into 
sharp, true focus. The criticism of his policy in the present post-war 
period contrasts interestingly with the earlier view. In the interwar 
period it was assumed that any manifestation of interest in the high 
politics of Europe was gratuitous and irresponsible. The struggle for 
power among these nations was veiwed as something which American 
policy should shun. So strong was this belief that many of Wilson’s 
critics did not attribute even to Wilson any intention of influencing 
the future distribution of power in Europe. Our entry into the war 
was explained as romantic vagary, as the chance result of inept 
diplomacy, or merely as bad luck. 


The shocking immaturity of American policy in the thirties led 
after the second World War to another estimate of relations with 
Europe: that the proper function of American diplomacy was close 
attention to the movement of events there with the object insofar as 
possible of molding them in the interest of American security. Being 
of this persuasion, the latter-day critics of Wilson have not blamed 
him for going to war. They have suggested, however, that Wilson 
went to war for moralistic and legalistic reasons which were only 
inadvertently related to what they would consider justifiable cause for 
so grave a step. Granting that war may have been an inescapable 
and even useful instrument of policy, post World War II writers have 
said in effect that Wilson did the right thing for the wrong reasons. 


If I may briefly make a comment of my own, it is that Wilson’s 
policy cannot be discussed as though it possessed internal consistency. 
Wilson was bewildered, as indeed the whole nation was bewildered, 
for America was concluding one epoch in its history and beginning a 
new and very different epoch. It fell to Wilson to navigate the ship 
of state in troubled times of transition. I see in his policy elements of 
realism—that is a sober estimate of the future distribution of power 
and America’s relation to it. I see also an almost utopian element, 
for often Wilson seemed to be predicting, even promising, a new order 
of things radically different from the past—a universal harmony to 
supplant the accustomed ambition and rivalry of human affairs. The 
two facets of Wilson’s outlook are both discernible in the League of 
Nations, the capstone of his policy. On the one hand the League was 
looked upon as a device for bringing American power to bear in a 
Europe no longer capable of maintaining its own internal equilibrium. 
On the other hand it was pictured as breaking with the evil past: a 
revolution in international politics ushering in a new day. 


We in our generation are less optimistic than Wilson as to the 
perfectability of man and society. We are skeptical of the capacity of 
political science to contain the strong stuff of international politics 
within neat channels of orderly process. Even so, for Woodrow Wilson 
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to have challenged human nature and to have defied history was 
fundamentally a healthy response to the times. Ours is an extra- 
ordinary century. We are living in a fantastic period of history—how 
fantastic Wilson could not have known. Yet he sensed the great 
transformation of human affairs that was in process and sought a 
corresponding response. The League of Nations was that response. 
The League and its successor, the United Nations, though their in- 
fluence, like all imponderables, can never be finally measured, sym- 
bolize the Great Society the world has, in fact, become. 


To embrace fatalism would be a too-extreme corrective to the 
shallow optimism of the nineteenth century. The second World War 
was not inevitable, though its prevention would have involved hazard 
and required sagacity. Perhaps American membership in the League 
would have made a significant difference, though this is improbable. 
The obligations of the Covenant would have pushed American policy 
in the right direction. This, however, was only one factor of the many 
that would have had to fall into place. Some factors were beyond 
the power of the American Government to control, and not the least 
was such maturity on the part of the American public as would per- 
mit risks and support exertion in behalf of a future that can never 
be wholly known. 
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